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“The baby went 
right to sleep, Mrs. Allen 


” 
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are 


“I could see you were worried about Billy when you 
left. So I thought I’d better call and tell you. He 
stopped crying and took his bottle and went right 
to sleep. Hope you enjoy the party!”’ 


Someday, when you’re an anxious young mother, 
you'll really appreciate reassuring messages like this 
one. In the meantime, making thoughtful use of 
the telephone can help keep your popularity rating 
high, among family, friends and folks who rely on 
your baby sitting abilities. It can keep you right in 
the middle of all the fun, too. You'll see! 
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It’s emart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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That’s the kind of success story we like to 
think goes along with MacGregor’s Basket- 
ball Sport Sets. A top-grade, regulation 
basketball; rugged, official size hoop; and 
a standard net that “swishes” just like those 
in Madison Square Garden . . . these are 
the basic ingredients for instant fun for any 
youngster with jump-shots, lay-ups and 
tap-ins on his mind. 

The MacGregor Basketball Sport Set 
comes neat as a 2-pointer in a colorful 
red and green cardboard carry-all pack- 
age. All you need is a garage wall, barn 
door, tree or any other handy upright . . . 
and you're in business. You're all set to 
organize the rest of the neighborhood kids 
and get a game going. There’s no better 
way to sharpen your eye and floor tech- 
niques than actual play . . . and Mac- 
Gregor’s Basketball Sport Set gives you 
all you need to get that play started. 

MacGregor Basketball Sets come in 3- 
prices. See your MacGregor dealer today. 
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Show of the Week: There are few 
specials on TV this week, but there is 
one new show that should please you, 
especially if you like to sing. And that’s 
Sing Along with Mitch, scheduled for 
every other week beginning this Friday, 
Jan. 27, over NBC. Mitch is Mitch 
Miller, the bearded oboe player. Guests 
on his first show will be Diana Trask, 
Leslie Uggams, and Gloria Lambert. 
> As usual, there are lots of noteworthy 
programs on the Sunday schedule this 
week, CBS’ Tomorrow series is repeat- 
ingrits look at the problems of the big 
“Big City—1980.” 

NBC’s Chevy Show, without Dinah 
Shore this Sunday, has an all-music 
show, “Swinging at the Summit.” It’s 
mostly jazz with such practitioners of 
the jazz art as Louis Armstrong, Tony 
Bennett, and George Shearing on hand. 
Kay Starr will be hostess, and Harpo 
Marx will be present for some comedy 
moments. 

The GE Theatre, over CBS, has a 
drama that should interest high school 
boys this week. It’s called “The Drop 
Out” and stars Billy Gray (the ex-star 
of Father Knows Best) and Edward G. 
Robinson as his father. Billy drops out 
of school, and his father wants Billy to 
go into business with him. However, 
that’s not exactly what the son has in 
mind, 

A new Sunday show on ABC, begin- 
ning this week, is Meet the Professor, 
which proposes to do just what the title 
suggests. Each week, you'll meet a col- 
lege professor in the setting of the 
college or university where he teaches, 
and you'll hear him tell about his life, 
his subject, and his students. Dr. Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah Law- 
will serve as the pro- 


city in 


rence College, 
gram’s host. 
ABC’s regular Sunday feature, Win- 
ston Churchill—The Valiant Years, will 
this week turn to “Struggle at Sea.” This 
will be an examination. of the Nazis’ 
U-Boat warfare against Great Britain, 
one of the turning points of ‘World 


War II. 


» There's a special on Tuesday, Jan. 31, 
over NBC, which should appeal to 
lovers of the current pop music. It’s 
The Bobby Darin Show, the first star- 


| ring TV role for the young hit singer. 


Bobby will have another popular young 
favorite, Joanie Sommers, as his assist- 


| ant. —Dicx KLEINER 
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; wigs World photo 
PROPHET OF DOOM: C. P. Snow fears 
human “folly” may unleash nuclear war. 


SCHOLARLY TRIPLE-THREAT 


HOW MANY PEOPLE who con- 
sider themselves well-educated and 
“in the know” can describe the Sec- 
ond Law of Thermodynamics—one 
of the pillars of modern. science? 

Not very many, according to Sir 
Charles Percy Snow of Britain. Sir 
Charles has often lectured and writ- 
ten about the wide gulf between 
traditional “humanistic” culture and 
modern science. He claims that few 
literary intellectuals understand sci- 
entists—and vice versa. 

In his 55 years, Sir Charles has 
bridged the “culture gap” very suc- 
cessfully. He has been a distinguished 
physicist, government official, and 
novelist. 

Charles Percy Snow did not always 
have a “Sir” in front of his name. 
His father was a shoe factory clerk 
in Leicester, England. As a poor 
youth, Charles often dreamed of 


leaving the “dirty brick walls” of the , 


local school forthe ivy-covered halls 
of Cambridge University. 

After hard study, he eventually 
won a scholarship to Cambridge. He 
received his Ph.D. in 1930 and re- 
mained at the university for the next 
20 years, conducting research in nu- 
clear physics. 

But one career was not enough for 
the energetic young physicist. He 
turned to writing and produced his 
first book, a detective story, in 1932. 
Since that time, he~has written eight 
volumes in a planned series of 11 
novels. Some of these books, such as 
The Affair, The Masters, and The 
New Men, have received high criti- 
cal acclaim. 

During World War II, Snow be- 
came Britain’s Chief of Scientific 


Personnel—recruiting top scientific 
talent for the British war effort. For 
his brilliant work in his three careers, 
Snow was knighted in 1957 by Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

Now married to novelist Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, Sir Charles has 
temporarily taken on a fourth voca- 
tion—teacher of English. At the Uni- 
versity of California, where he is a 
guest professor, students pack the 
classroom to hear his lectures. 

Sir Charles has often grappled with 
the problems facing mankind as a 


result of scientific achievements. Last 


month, in New York, he told the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that a dozen 
or more nations will be able to build 
atom bombs within the next six years. 
Unless these weapons can be con- 
trolled, he warned, it is a “certainty” 
that some of them will go off through 
“accident, or folly, or madness.” 

After the speech, one of his col- 
leagues remarked, “When C. P. Snow 
talks, the audience may not agree 
with him—but they listen.” 


STILL THE CHAMP 


IN CHESS CIRCLES, 17-year-old 
Bobby Fischer is known as “a silent 
sort of guy.” He seldom speaks be- 
fore or after a game, and never dur- 


NEXT MOVE? Bobby Fischer, top U. S. 
chess master, now aims at world title. 


ing one. “It seems the only thing he 
ever says,” complain his opponents, 
“is ‘check.’” 

Bobby pronounced that word of 
doom eight times at the annual U. S. 
Chess Championship tournament 
held earlier this month. With eight 
victories and only two defeats, he 
outpointed 11 other chess masters to 
clinch the U. S. chess crown—for the 
fourth straight year. 

Hailed as the “greatest- American 
player of the century,” Bobby Fischer 
was born in Chicago, but not into a 
chess-playing family. It was only 
after the Fischers moved to New 
York City in 1948 that he learned the 
game. Soon chess became the center 
of his life. He worked out chess 
problems during breakfast and kept 
a chessboard permanently at his bed- 
side. 

When he was nine, Bobby entered 
his first tournament—and “won in a 
walk.” During the next five years he 
defeated many of America’s top 
players to the surprise of everyone, 
including himself! 

In 1958 Bobby was invited to play 
in his first U. S. Chess Championship 
tournament. Dressed in dungarees 
and a T-shirt, he faced the then 
reigning king of chess, Samuel 
Reshevsky. Bobby was only 14 at the 
time, but he easily defeated his 46- 
year-old opponent. 

Since then he has played in scores 
of tournaments, both in America 
and abroad. Last summer Bobby 
traveled behind the Iron Curtain to 
Leipzig, East Germany. The reason: 
A match with the world’s reigning 
chess champion, Mikhail Tal of the 
Soviet Union. In a long, hard battle, 
the American and the Russian fought 
each other to a draw. 

Aside from his wizardry in chess, 
Bobby reveals no unusual talents. 
His teachers at Erasmus Hall High 
School in Brooklyn, describe him as 
“only an average student.” His career 
plans are still uncertain. Bobby isn’t 
even sure he wants to go to college. 

But he is certain about-one thing: 
He wants a rematch soon with Mik- 
hail Tal. And this time, says Bobby, 
he will try for more than a draw— 
he hopes to win. 
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Integration Discord in Georgia 


First efforts to integrate a state- 
supported educational institution in 
Georgia met with resistance. 

At the center of the controversy 
were two Negro students, Charlayne 
Hunter, 18, and Hamilton Holmes, 19, 
both of Atlanta, Ga.. They were seek- 
ing to attend classes at the previously 
all-white University of Georgia. 

In December the university had re- 
fused to admit the two students. They 
then ‘appealed to a Federal District 
Court. Federal District Judge William 
A. Bootle directed university officials to 
admit them. He acted under U.S. Su- 
preme Court rulings, made since 1954, 
that persons cannot be barred from 
publicly-supported schools solely be- 
cause of their race. 

The two students entered school on 
January 11, but campus disturbances 
temporarily forced them to leave 
school. A Federal District Court then 
directed university officials to re-admit 
the two. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Six years 
ago last May, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that “segregation of children in 
the public schools solely on the basis 
of race . . . deprives the children of 


controversy as 


the minority group of equal education 
opportunities.” Since that ruling, Ne- 
groes have been admitted to a number 
of public schools and state universities 
that were formerly all-white. (For 
more background, see our news tfe- 
view in the Now. 30, 1960 issue.) 

On January 11, Miss Hunter and 
Mr. Holmes began attending classes 
at the University of Georgia. Many 
white students reportedly went out of 
their way to welcome the two and 
help them feel at ease. 


CAMPUS FLARE-UP 


But that evening, hundreds of stu- 
dents, and outsiders not connected 
with the university, rioted in front of 
the girls’ dormitory where Miss Hunter 
was staying. Some of them threw bricks 
and stones at the dormitory and battled 
with the police. 

At 12:20 Thursday morning, Dean 
of Men William Tate, said: “I am 
withdrawing Charlayne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes from the University 
of Georgia in the interest of their 
personal safety and the welfare of 
more than 7,000 other students until 
such time as it is safe and prac- 
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ON CAMPUS: Charlayne Hunter, 18, and Hamilton Holmes, 19, were center of 


the first Negro students to enter the University of Georgic. 


tical for them to return to the school.” 

The day after the riot, 300 faculty 
members of the University of Georgia 
(or about half the total faculty at the 
school) issued a statement deploring 
and condemning the rioting. “We insist 
that the two suspended students be 
returned to their classes,” the profes- 
sors declared. 

But Roy Harris, a member of the 
State Board of Regents, governing body 
of the University, defended the dem- 
onstrators. “When the students found 
the Governor, the Legislature, and the 
school administration didn’t have the 
nerve to deal with the situation,” he 
said, “they took it in their own hands.” 

Many students, however, appeared 
to regret the violence. “I think most 
of the students are ashamed of it and 
are sorry that it happened,” Terry 
Hazelwood, editor of the _ student 
weekly, The Red and Black, stated. 
“Although most students do not ap- 
prove of integration, they object very 
much to violence.” 

On Friday, January 13, a Federal 
District Court overruled Dean Tate’s 
withdrawal of the two Negroes and or- 
dered them re-admitted. The Court 
said that disturbances were not a rea- 
son for barring the two from school. 
The U.S. Supreme Court had earlier 
rejected a plea from Georgia state of- 
ficials to delay the integration order. 

Governor §S. Ernest Vandiver of 
Georgia then warned against any 
further violence and declared that the 
state would keep order. 


CIVIL RIGHTS REPORT 


As desegregation problems gripped 
many areas of the South, the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission issued a report 
criticizing the federal government for 
being “a silent partner in the creation 
and perpetuation of separate colleges 
for Negroes.” 

The Commission stated that most 
federal aid in southern and _ border 
states was going to all-white institu- 
tions and that Negro facilities in those 
states were suffering from lower 
standards as a result. 

By a vote of five to one, the Com- 
mission recommended that federal 
funds be denied. to publicly controlled 
colleges and universities which dis- 
criminate on grounds of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. The federal 
government now provides about 15 
per cent of the support for higher 
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education in the deep South, accord- 
ing to the Commission’s report. 

All-Negro colleges, the Commission 
stated, were being maintained by 
southern states on a “separate and 
unequal” basis. They are inferior in 
programs and funds, and about half of 
them fail to meet the minimum stand- 
ards to be accredited by college and 
university associations, the report said. 

The inferior status of all-Negro col- 
leges in the South, according to the 
Commission, is the result, in part, of 
poor pre-college education given to 
Negroes. The Commission found, for 
example, that in Mississippi only 2.6 
per cent of Negro high schools had the 
approval of the regional accrediting 
organization, as compared with 52.4 
per cent of the white high schools. In 
Alabama the percentage of Negro high 
schools that are accredited is 17 per 
cent; in Florida, 53.9 per cent; in 
Georgia, 28.7 per cent; in Louisiana, 
22.7 per cent; and in South Carolina, 
13.8 per cént. 

A dissent to the Commission’s re- 
port was made by Commissioner Doyle 
E. Carlton, former Governor of Filor- 
ida. He said that it would be morally 
and politically wrong to withhold funds 
from state-supported colleges “as a 
club to force any fixed pattern set 
forth by a federal agency.” 

The Civil Rights Commission was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1957 to in- 
vestigate denials of civil rights be- 
cause of color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. Of its six members, three 
are from the South. 


NEW ORLEANS BOYCOTT 


Meanwhile, in New Orleans, La., a 
two-month boycott by white students 
of two integrated elementary schools 
continued. More than 1,000 white pu- 
pils, who would normally attend the 
two schools, have stayed out in protest 
against a federal court order requiring 
the admittance of four Negroes. 

One of the schools now has an en- 
rollment of one Negro and 12 whites. 
The other has three Negro pupils. 
Efforts by the Louisiana State Leg- 
islature to displace the New Or- 
leans Board of Education, which com- 
plied with the federal court order, 
were blocked by federal courts. 


Belgian Turmoil 


A government proposal called 
the “Loi Unique” (“Single Law”) 
brought a wave of violence and 
unrest to Belgium this past month. 


The “Single Law” maps a general 
austerity program for this small but 
highly industrialized European nation. 
The most publicized section of the law 
provides for a tax hike and a tighten- 
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STRIKE SCENE: Strikers from Socialist-led union tip over a car during protest 
in Brussels against the Belgian government's proposed ‘‘austerity program.” 


ing of social security benefits. The 
law proposes a cut in government fi- 
nancial aid to the coal-mining industry 
in the southern part of the country. 

Belgium’s powerful Socialist party, 
which won about 35 per cent of the 
votes in 1958 elections, bitterly op- 
poses the law. Socialist leaders charge 
that the proposed law is unfair because 
the working man would be hit hardest 
by the reduction of government-paid 
social security benefits. 

The Socialists called for a general 
strike. It soon reached massive propor- 
tions. Transportation ground to a halt. 
Factories curtailed production. The 
usually teeming harbors lay quiet. 

Pitched battles between thousands 
of demonstrators and saber-sWinging po- 
lice rocked Brussels (the capital) and 
other cities. Despite the fury of the 
demonstrations, the Belgian House of 
Representatives (controlled by the lib- 
eral coalition government of Premier 
Gaston Eyskens) passed the proposed 
measure 115 to 90. As we went to 
press, the bill had gone on to the Bel- 
gian Senate (also with Eyskens’ coali- 
tion in control), where passage was 
expected to be a “sure thing.” 

As the disorders continued, Socialist 
party leader Leo Collard met with Bel- 
gium’s King Baudouin to explore ways 
to end the strike. 

A big question mark, however, hung 
over the Socialist strongholds in the 
south of Belgium. It was not known 
whether they would abide by the 
“Single Law” even if it passed the 
Senate. In some cities Socialist leaders 
called for new demonstrations. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Belgium 
has enjoyed general prosperity since 
the end of World War II. However, 
pockets of poverty in the southern min- 
ing areas have been a persistent sore 


spot. In addition, Belgium's rate of in- 
dustrial growth has not kept pace in 
recent years with that of its West Eu- 
ropean neighbors. When Belgium’s rich 
Congo colony in Africa gained its in- 
dependence last summer, the economic 
problem came to a head. 


CONGO INCOME CUT-OFF 


Loss of the Congo meant a slash of 
about $215,000,000 in Belgium’s na- 
tional income. Though only about two 
per cent of the country’s total national 
income, it was enough to throw an al- 
ready unbalanced budget into the loss 
column by some $320,000,000. 

Premier Eyskens’ plan for balancing 
the budget was the “Single Law.” He 
said it would cut $200,000,000 off “un- 
necessary spending” and raise about 
$120,000,000 in new taxes. The im- 
proved financial picture, he said, would 
then attract new investments to the 
country and put new vigor into the 
whole economy. 

When the provisions of the meas- 
ure became known, the response was 
immediate. “Eyskens to the Gallows” 
read banners carried by Socialist dem- 
onstrators in the hard-hit southern 
areas. In a few days the demonstra- 
tions spread throughout the country 


COSTLY CONTROVERSY 


Complicating this dispute is an old 
controversy between the French-speak- 
ing Walloons of the south and the 
Flemish (Germanic)-speaking people 
of the north. Premier Eyskens, of 
Flemish origin, draws most of his sup- 
port from the north. 

As the strike lingers on, its cost to 
Belgium continues to mount. It is esti- 
mated that more than $150,000,000 
has been lost to the Belgian economy 
because of the strike. Most observers 





believe that if the strikes continue the 
government may call for new national 
elections to have Belgium’s voters de- 
cide the fate of the Single Law. 


Tri-City Stock Spree 


Workers and businessmen, teach- 
ers and policemen, even churches 
and hospitals in a “Triple Cities 
area” of New York State are on a 
“stock-buying binge” these days. 


The Triple Cities are Binghamton, 
Endicott, and Johnson City. And the 
mass buying of stock shares there is 
not prompted by dreams of profits—but 
by a principle. That principle: to save 
a local shoe factory, which has be- 
come an area institution, from being 
sold to outside interests. 

Endicott Johnson Corporation started 
in the Triple Cities area 62 years ago. 
Today it is the largest business in the 
area and the second largest shoe manu- 
facturer in the U.S. It is also a com- 
pany which planned its policies with 
an eye toward increasing benefits for 
its 13,000 employees and _ toward 
launching large-scale projects for com- 
munity improvements. 

But Endicott Johnson has been |los- 
ing money. Word recently reached the 
Triple Cities that an investment firm 
called Glen Alden Corporation wanted 
to buy all the Endicott Johnson stock 
(or shares of ownership) it could get. 

Many townspeople in the Triple 
Cities say they believe the future of 
their communities rests with the future 
of Endicott Johnson. They fear that 
outsiders, if they gain control of the 
company, will eliminate jobs, stop the 
company’s free medical services, close 
out the firm’s pension funds—and might 
eventually shut down the factory. 

So the slogan in the Triple Cities 
today is “All the Way with E.J.” It is 
spurring a community campaign to put 
$5,000,000 worth of Endicott Johnson 
stock in “friendly hands.” If necessary, 
Endicott Johnson employees have au- 
thorized the use of up to $10,000,000 
of their pension fund money to buy 
additional stock. 


“WE WON'T LET YOU DOWN” 


Frank A. Johnson, 52, president of 
Endicott Johnson (whose grandfather, 
the late. George F. Johnson, founded 
the company) admits the firm is in 
trouble because it failed to keep up 
with sales changes. But he has gone 
into the factory to tell the workers: 
“We're going through a difficult pe- 
riod. But we won't let you down. We 
never have.” 

From the evidence so far, the peo- 
ple of the Triple Cities are not letting 
Endicott Johnson down either. They 
are buying one share, 10 shares, 


100 shares—whatever they can afford. 

Lt. Joseph A. Carosella, an Endicott 
policeman, is a typical example. He 
had never bought stock before. But he 
put off home improvements and bought 
100 shares of Endicott stock. “People 
take E.J. for granted,” he explains. 
‘Not me.” Carosella played football in 
one of the parks the Johnsons gave to 
the Three Cities, went to dances at 
Endicott recreation centers, played 
golf at the company’s golf course, and 
even bought the lot for his house from 
the company. 

Glen Alden offered $30.50 for each 
Endicott share. The company says this 
is hardly its real value. But Glen Alden 
has bought an estimated 80,000 shares 
(or 10 per cent of the total), making 
it the largest single stockholder. Most 
were bought from a company director, 
J. M. Kaplan, who says Endicott John- 
son is a “dying company.” 

The people trying to save the com- 
pany say they now control 45 per cent 
of the stock. Even if they win their 
battle for control, the battle to recap- 
ture a share of the shoe market lies 
ahead. But the citizens of the Triple 
Cities, both employees of Endicott 
Johnson and others, are confident that 
it can be done. 


In Brief 


RAIL JUNCTURE? The biggest 
railroad consolidation in U.S. history 
was shaping up as board members 
of the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railroads approved 
a merger plan. If the merger is ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and stockholders of each 
railroad, some 15,000 miles of track 
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will come the control of one 
affiliated railroad. It will serve such 
cities as New York, Washington, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. This move 
was the latest in a series of U.S. railroad 
mergers which were prompted, at least 
in part, by rising costs and falling 
profits. 


under 


MAN YOUR BATTLE STATIONS! 
A “knotty” problem has tied up Brazil's 
brand new aircraft carrier, the Minas 
Gerais, in its Rotterdam shipyard since 
completion last Dec. 9. The Brazilian 
navy controls the bridge and engine 
room. The Brazilian air force “owns” 
the flight deck and planes. Both serv- 
ices are claiming the right to command 
the ship. As a result, the carrier ap- 
parently won't get up any steam (ex- 
cept among service brass) until Brazil's 
new President, Janio Quadros, rules 
later this month as to which service 
shall command the vessel. Meanwhile, 
the carrier is piling up $20,000-a-day 
maintenance charges. 


ATOM AWARD. Sir John Cockcroft, 
British scientist and educator, won the 
1961 Atoms for Peace Award. Sir 
John had also won the Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1951. Both awards cited 
him for his important contributions to 
atomic energy research. The Atoms 
for Peace Awards, first given in 1957, 
were established as a memorial to 
U.S. automakers Henry and Edsel 
Ford. Administered by an independ- 
ent, non-profit organization, the prizes 
are financed through a grant from the 
Ford Motor Company Fund. Sir John 
will receive his award in April at cere- 
monies, to be held at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Pedersen and Tilney 


FDR SHRINE? This proposed design for a memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32nd 
U.S. President, has stirred plenty of interest—and controversy. Designed to stand 
near the banks of the Potomac River in Washington, D.C., each “slab” (the 
tallest 165 feet high) will be inscribed with quotations from “‘FDR‘s” speeches. 
Critics say monument looks like a set of book ends. Defenders call it graceful. 
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World Week map 
ISRAEL is an island in the Arab world. 


“a DESERT shall rejoice,” 

wrote a Biblical prophet about 
700 B.C., “and blossom as the rose.” 

Twenty-seven centuries later, in 
the land of Israel, the ancient proph- 
ecy is coming true. A bright green 
patchwork of fields and orchards is 
crowding out the yellow sand and 
brown rock of the desert. 

Most of this transformation has oc- 
curred in the 13 years since the Jew- 
ish state of Israel became independ- 
ent. In 1948, Israel was anything 
but the “land of milk and honey” 
described in the Bible. 


WORTHLESS (?) WASTELAND 


True, there was a strip of fertile 
land, 15 miles wide, along the Med- 
iterranean coast. But the rest of this 
tiny country (which is about the 
same area as New Jersey) had been 
dismissed as almost valueless. The 
hills of Judah, in the center, were 
badly eroded. Near Lake Tiberias 
(the ancient Sea of Galilee) were 
unhealthful swamps. The Dead Sea, 
1,286 feet below sea level, was so 


Hard Work 
and High Hopes 


In the Jewish state of Israel, modern-day pioneers are 


transforming barren wastelands into productive farms 


salty that no fish could live in it. 
And the Negev desert, in the south, 
was as bleak and lifeless as a crater 
on the moon. 

But Israeli settlers were undaunt- 
ed by the hard facts of geography. 
They introduced new farming prac- 
tices and replaced wooden plows with 
modern implements. They drained 
swamps and planted trees — more 
than 37,000,000 of them—on_hill- 
sides. 

The toughest problem was the lack 
of water, or mayim in Hebrew. Is- 
raelis say, “If one drop of rain would 
fall each time we mention mayim, 
our deserts would soon be covered 
by ten feet of water.” 

To start the mayim flowing, a 67- 
mile pipe line—so large that a motor- 
cycle could be driven through it— 
was built from the River Yarkon to 
the northern fringes of the Negev. 
A storage dam being built near Lake 
Tiberias will hold 26,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water for irrigation. 

New “oases” of farmland are con- 


Israel Office of Informantion phote 


ISRAEL’S POPULAR PRESIDENT: He is 
Isaac Ben-Zvi, serving his second term. 


stantly springing up in the Negev. 
Many of these center around a kib- 
butz, or communal farming village. 
In a kibbutz, land and houses—even 
household items like rugs and radios 
—are owned by the village as a 
whole. 

Thanks to Israel’s “face-lifting” 
program, agricultural production has 
tripled since 1948. By far the largest 
export crop is citrus fruit, but Israel 
also produces wheat, barley, a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables, beet 
sugar, and cotton. Cattle and sheep 
are grazed in the Negev, where 
American cowboys have been im- 
ported to teach the Israelis how to 
ride the range. 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE 


Although Israel now produces 80 
per cent of its food, it may never 
be self-sufficient. For it has to feed a 
rapidly growing population, swelled 
by immigration. In 1948, Israel had 
only 650,000 people. Today it has 
2,060,000—and its leaders recently 
called for still more immigrants “to 
build the country.” 

Because Israel has to buy many 
goods abroad, its international “bal- 
ance sheet” never seems to balance. 
In the first half of 1960, for instance, 
imports totaled $235,000,000 and ex- 
ports only $124,000,000. ‘ 

To avoid bankruptcy, Israel has 
depended on two main sources of 
funds. One is West Germany, which 
makes annual reparations payments 
for Nazi destruction of Jewish prop- 
erty and lives during World War 
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Red “Collectors” Seek: 


Souvenir Pencils... 
$75 Each 


OOKING FOR A NEEDLE in 

a haystack might seem like 
child’s play to harassed Soviet offi- 
cials who have been given the job 
of finding 5,000 lead pencils some- 
where in the vast expanse of Soviet 
Russia. 

The glossy, sky-blue pencils were 
distributed in Moscow in 1957 by 
Israeli students attending a youth 
festival. Each pencil is inscribed 
with a message in Russian, English, 
and Hebrew, reading “Brotherly 


Greetings from Israel.” 

To Israel's delight, the pencils 
were an immense success among the 
Russian Jews. There are more than 
2,000,000 Jews in Russia today. Al- 
though the Communists claim the 
Jews like it there, it is known that 


II. The other source is the United 
States. Our government has sent 
Israel more than $600,000,000 in 
aid since 1948, while private citizens 
have chipped in another $1,200,000,- 
000. 

Israeli leaders would like their 
country to stand on its own feet 
economically. They want it to become 
“the Switzerland of the Middle East,” 
buying raw materials abroad and 
turning them into finished products 
for export. Their motto is: “What 
Israel Makes, Makes Israel.” 


PRECIOUS CARGO 


Already Israel is one of the lead- 
ing exporters of polished diamonds. 
Tel Aviv (pop. 365,000), Israel's 
largest city, turns out textiles, chemi- 
cals, and pharmaceutical products. 
Haifa, the chief seaport, has iron 
foundries, refineries, and a Stude- 
baker auto assembly plant. 

Keeping the wheels of industry 
in motion is a problem for Israel, 
which lacks coal and iron ore. Al- 
though oil has been discovered in the 
Negev, Israel produces only 10 per 
cent of the oil it needs. It is now 
experimenting with solar energy and 
atomic power. 

Israel is by no means lacking in 
all minerals. The Dead Sea, for in- 
stance, contains the world’s largest 


many of the Jews would like to move 
to Israel—if they could. 

The Russian Jews treasured the 
pencils as their only tie to Israel. 
Those who weren't lucky enough to 
get one bid up the price to as much 
as $75 apiece. (The pencils cost 
one cent each to manufacture.) 

Later in 1957, Soviet Russia pro- 
tested to the Israeli ambassador in 
Moscow that Israel was “spreading 
anti-Communist Zionist propaganda 
material in the guise of pencils to 
subvert local Soviet citizens and turn 


supply of potash, and enough salt 
to fill the world’s salt shakers for a 
thousand years! 

Using the Bible as a guide, geolo- 
gists have found the copper mines of 
King Solomon in the Negev. These 
mines are yielding copper for export 
from the southern port of Elath. 

The recent surge of activity in the 
Negev has turned Elath and Beer- 
sheba into “boom towns” like those 
in the old American West. And many 
Israelis bear a striking resemblance 
to our Own pioneers. Their struggles 
to build a nation have made them 
rugged and resourceful. Native-born 
Israelis are called sabras, after a 
cactus which is prickly on the out- 
side, tender on the inside. 

A remarkable thing about the Is- 
raelis is that so few are native-born. 
Two out of three Israelis are immi- 
grants, coming from about 80 differ- 
ent countries and speaking at least 
30 different languages. 

Some are highly educated Euro- 
peans and Americans. Others are as 
unused to modern civilization as the 
immigrants from Yemen who report- 
edly became hungry during their 
plane flight to Israel—and built a fire 
to cook their lunch! 

The “Babel” of languages and cus- 
toms has led Israeli leaders to call 
their nation not a “melting pot” but 
a “pressure cooker.” Immigrants are 
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them into hirelings and agents of 
reactionary imperialism.” 
Soviet authorities ordered all own- 


ers of the “propaganda pencils” to 
hand them over. They even searched 


‘the homes of suspected owners. But 


in four years, the Communists have 
not been able to locate a single one 
of the 5,000 pencils! 

Asked to comment on the frenzied 


search, the pencil manufacturer in 


erusalem said, “If the Communists 
ike my pencils so much, I can make 


5,000 for them, too.” 


turned into Israelis by going to spe- 
cial schools where they learn the 
official language, Hebrew, and the 
duties of citizenship. 

Israelis are further united by a 
love of music and dancing, a passion 
for sports (especially soccer), and 
by the Jewish faith. Many religious 
holidays have become nationwide 
celebrations. At Passover, for in- 
stance, farmers carrying scythes, and 
followed by dancers, march to the 
fields to cut the first barley sheaves 
of the season. 


HOLY LAND OF THREE FAITHS 


Palestine, the region in which Is- 
rael is located, is the Holy Land of 
three religions — Jewish, Christian, 
and Moslem. The holiest city of all 
is Jerusalem, Israel’s capital (pop. 
155,000 ). 

But only part of Jerusalem belongs 
to Israel. The rest lies within the 
Arab state of Jordan, and the two 
sections are kept apart by barbed 
wire and armed sentries. 

This “barbed-wire curtain” sym- 
bolizes the gravest problem facing 
the Israelis as they go about carving 
a nation from the wilderness. For 
Israel is like an embattled stockade 
—surrounded by enemies who have 
vowed to destroy it (see “Neither 
War nor Peace,” pp. 12-14). 





Three Lions photo 
HOME ON THE RANGE: Cowboys 
are inevitable in a pioneering land. 


Israel is translating 
a Biblical prophecy 


into reality 
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Ab anaes 
MODERN MIRACLE: On what were once sand | 
Israel have built a city of parks and 
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REBIRTH OF A NATION: On May 14, 1948, at this gathering, the independence of Israel was proclaimed. 


Neither War nor Peace 


An uneasy truce governs the relations between Israel and its Arab neighbors 


IPLOMATIC CIRCLES were 

buzzing with the news last 
month that another nation might be 
preparing to join the exclusive “Nu 
clear Club.” 

The latest country reported to be 
developing its own supply of atomix 
power wag not Red China. It was 
the tiny state of Israel. 

Replying to urgent inquiries from 
the U. S. State Department, Israel 
said that the 24,000-thermal-kilowatt 
nuclear reactor it is building in the 
Negev Desert would be used “ex- 
clusively for peaceful purposes.’ 

The U. S. later announced that it 
was satisfied with Israel’s assurances 
Not so the United Arab Republic 
It’s president, Gamal Abdel Nasse1 
told an Egyptian rally. that if Israel 
is building an atomic bomb, “This 
will be the beginning of war.” 

Nasser’s audience .responded by 
shouting, “Death to Israel!” 

This incident was only the latest 
chapter in a long and bloody story 
of Arab-Israeli conflict. A state of 
war has existed between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors even since the 
Middle Eastern Jewish state became 
independent in 1948. At times, this 
war has been fought with troops and 
modern weapons; at other times, 
with propaganda. But it never stops. 

Today's troubled situation has 
roots sinking far back in recorded 


history. For the land of Palestine 
has been a perennial “trouble spot.” 

About 1,000 B.C., Israel was a 
Hourishing Jewish state under the 
Biblical kings, David and Solomon. 
But eventually it fell prey to a series 
of powerful invaders: Assyrians 
Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Egyptians, in their turn. At the start 
of the Christian era, Palestine was a 
minor province in the mighty Roman 
Empire 


FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 


Unlike most of the Roman 
jects, the Jews refused to submit 
peacefully to the imperial yoke. They 
frequently rose in rebellion against 
their Roman overlords. 

Finally, in 70 A.D., the exasper- 
ated Romans reduced Jerusalem to 
rubble. Most of the Jews were 
driven from Palestine and scattered 
throughout the world. This exile 
was known as the Diaspora, or “dis- 
persion.” : 

When the Roman Empire crum- 
bled, Palestine was abandoned to 
Moslem invaders from Arabia. And 
in 1517 A.D., it became a part of the 


sub- 
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Ottoman Turkish empire. Mean- 
while, the exiled Jews had become, 
literally, “men without a country.” 
In many nations, they were treated 
as intruders. They were forced to 
live in crowded slums called ghet- 
toes. 

Though centuries passed, the Jews 
never gave up the dream of return- 
ing to their ancient homeland, 
“Zion.” Then, in the 19th century, 
serious outbreaks of anti-Semitism 
occurred in Russia and other coun- 
tries. Thousands of Jews were 
killed in pogroms—semi-official mas- 
Sacres. 

A Jewish journalist, Dr. Theodor 
Herzl, decided it was time to turn 
the old dream into a reality. In 1897 
he called the first World Congress 
of Zionists in Basel, Switzerland, to 
plan the return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine. Later, he wrote, “I have found- 
ed the Jewish state.” 

For the next seven years, Herzl 
worked to gain the sympathy of 
European governments for the Zion- 
ist cause. When he died at 44, his 
fight was carried on by Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, a world-famous chemist. 

Dr. Weizmann and his Zionist 
followers won an important victory 
in 1917. Sir Arthur Balfour, the 
British foreign minister, promised 
British support for a “Jewish home- 
land” in Palestine. 
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Britain soon was given a chance 
to make good on its promise. Tur- 
key, one of the losers in World War 
I, surrendered its Middle Eastern 
territories to the League of Nations. 
Britain was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of Palestine, and began 
allowing Jewish immigrants to settle 
in the area. 

Between 1917 and_1945, the Jew- 
ish population in Palestine soared 
from 60,000 to 650,000. The largest 
numbers arrived during the Nazi 
era in Europe. More than 6,000,000 
Jews were slaughtered by the Nazis. 
The survivors flocked to Palestine, 
hoping to start life anew. 


PRELUDE TO CONFLICT 


At the end of World War II, the 
British faced a serious dilemma. 
Fearing that they would be outnum- 
bered, the Arabs in Palestine had 
demanded a halt to Jewish immigra- 
tion. In 1947, the perplexed British 
“tossed the ball” to the United 
Nations. 

Over heated Arab protests, the 
U. N. General Assembly recom- 
mended that Palestine be divided 
into separate Jewish and Arab states. 
The British announced that they 
would pull their troops out of Pal- 
estine at midnight on May 14, 1948. 

On the afternoon of May 14, 39 
Jewish leaders gathered in a mu- 
seum near Tel Aviv. There they pro- 
claimed the birth of a new Jewish 
state of Israel (see photo). The 
proclamation signaled the start of 
an all-out war with the angry Arab 
nations. 

Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Lebanon sent troops 
against Israel. But only Jordan's 
Arab Legion made a good showing 
against the Israelis. The two sides 
agreed to a U. N.-sponsored truce in 
1949. 

During the war, thousands of 
Arabs had fled or were forced to 
leave Palestine. (“Fled” is the Israeli 
word for it; “forced to leave” is the 
Arab version.) Today there are 
about one million refugees living in 
camps in Jordan and the U.A.R. 

Most of these refugees subsist en- 
tirely on a few pennies’ worth of 
food a day, furnished by a U. N. 
relief agency. According to one visi- 
tor, “They receive neither enough to 
live—nor too little to die...” 

Jordan and the U.A.R. have re- 
fused to allow the refugees to find 
jobs, saying that the rightful home 


of the refugees is in Palestine. Israel 
has indicated that it might admit 
some of the refugees and compen- 
sate the others—but only as part of 
a final peace settlement. 

If the events of the past dozen 
years furnish any clues, peace is still 
far away. In the years after the 
armistice, newspapers often carried 
stories of bloody border raids by 
Arab or Israeli guerillas. 

Events reached a climax in 1956, 
when Egypt nationalized the Suez 
Canal. Believing its security was 
threatened, Israel sent motorized 
army units deep into Egypt's Sinai 
Peninsula. 

A few days later, Britain and 
France landed troops in Egypt—al- 
legedly to protect the canal. En- 
countering strong protests from the 
U. S., Soviet Russia, and the U. N., 
the three invading nations withdrew 
their troops from Egypt. A U. N. 
Emergency Force was hurriedly or- 
ganized and sent to the Israeli- 
Egyptian border to prevent further 
guerilla raids. 

Four years later, the U.N.E.F. is 
still on the job. As U. S. President 
John F. Kennedy has said, “Peace in 
the Middle East is not one step near- 
er reality than it was .. . years ago.” 

Although actual fighting has 
ceased, the conflict has taken other 
forms. The borders between Israel 
and the Arab states have been sealed 
off. The U.A.R. has refused to let 
Israeli ships, or vessels carrying car- 
goes bound for Israel, pass through 
the Suez Canal. The Arab states 
will not trade with Israel. 

As a result, Israel has been forced 
to “leapfrog” over the Arab states 
to find new markets in Africa and 
Asia. Its success has been spectacu- 
lar. Many underdeveloped nations 
look on Israel as a “pilot plant.” 
Israel is small and weak, with meager 
natural resources. Yet it has man- 
aged to achieve the highest standard 
of living in the Middle East. 


MID-EASTERN DEMOCRACY 

Furthermore, Israel’s rapid prog- 
ress has been made under a demo- 
cratic government. The national 
lawmaking body is the 120-member 
Knesset. The President, elected by 
the Knesset for a five-year term, has 
mainly ceremonial duties. The gov- 
ernment is actually run by the Prime 
Minister and his cabinet, responsible 
to the Knesset. 

David Ben-Gurion, the present 
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PERFECT HARMONY: The Israe! Philharmonic has been called a minia- 
ture U. N. its 100 members come from a dozen different countries. 


Battle-Tested Musicians 


The Intrepid 


Israel Philharmonic 


UST A MENTION of the Israel 

Philharmonic Orchestra is enough 
to make symphony orchestras in 
other countries turn slightly green 
with envy. 

The reason is that the Israel Phil- 
harmonic has the world’s longest 
concert season—from October 
through July. So orchestra members 
are assured of a job at least 10 
months in the year. 

Even for music-loving Israel, the 
orchestra’s popularity seems phe 
nomenal, Although fine musicianship 
has a lot to do with it, another rea- 
son might be that the orchestra—like 
Israel itself—war born out of oppres- 
sion and suffering. 


HAVEN FROM HITLERISM 

In 1936, Nazi Germany had al 
ready begun to persecute the Jews 
within its borders. A German musi- 
cian, Bronislaw Huberman, decided 
to gather other musicians fleeing 
Nazi tyranny and weld them into a 
new orchestra. The group would 
make its home in Palestine, then a 
British-administered territory 

Few péople thought that Huber- 
man’s plan could succeed. The 
doubters were amazed when the 
world-famous maestro, Arturo Tos- 
canini, offered to conduct the or- 
chestra’s opening concert! 

With Toscanini on the podium, 
the 72-man orchestra made its debut 
in Tel Aviv on December 26, 1936. 


It received wild applause from a 
standing-room-only crowd. 

Before long, the orchestra went 
through its baptism of fire. Tensions 
between Arabs and Jews in Palestine 
had turned into open conflict. The 
orchestra frequently traveled to con- 
certs in armored trucks as shells 
burst overhead. It played in bar- 
racks, synagogues, and movie houses, 
during blackouts and air raids, But 
it seldom missed a performance. 

During World War II, the orches- 
tra gave more than 160 concerts for 
the Allied forces, Its next “tour of 
duty” came during the Palestine 
War, when it played for Israeli sol- 
diers—sometimes on the eve of battle. 

Today, in a somewhat calmer at- 
mosphere, the orchestra maintains a 
permanent home in Tel Aviv. It is 
a miniature “United Nations” whose 
100 members come from a dozen 
different countries, including th 
United States, 

During its 25-year history, this 
remarkable orchestra has never had 
a permanent conductor. But its roster 
of guest conductors and guest artists 
reads like a musical “Who’s Who.” 

Last fall, the Israel Philharmonic 
came to the United States for a 
seven-week coast-to-coast tour. 
Wherever it performed, enthusiastic 
audiences were willing to agree with 
the American diplomat who once 
described the orchestra as “Israel's 
best ambassador abroad.” 
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Prime Minister, is the leader of the 
dominant Mapai (Labor Party). 
The Mapai is closely linked with 
Histadrut, a combination trade 
union and manufacturing trust. His- 
tadrut claims 90 per cent of Israeli 
workers as members, and owas 30 
per cent of the country’s industry! 

Since no one party has a majority 
in the Knesset, Ben-Gurion depends 
on a coalition of several parties for 
support. But the coalition is in dan- 
ger of falling apart because of the 
recent “Lavon affair.” 

The trouble began in 1955, when 
Pinhas Lavon was forced to resign 
as Israel’s defense minister because 
of an alleged “security slip.” Lavon 
charged that he had been “framed” 
by officials who opposed his policies. 
Recently, evidence has come to light 
suggesting that he was right. 

Although the details of “the Lavon 
affair” are wrapped in secrecy, 
Ben-Gurion’s cabinet is split into 
pro-Lavon and anti-Lavon factions. 
As the New Year rolled in, the hub- 
bub had grown so loud that Ben- 
Gurion had threatened to resign. 

Always ready to fish in troubled 
waters, the Communists have done 
their best to keep the Arab-Israeli 
conflict alive. Apparently they be- 
lieve that a continuing state of crisis 
will set the stage for a Communist 
take-over. 

Communist intrigues in the Mid- 
dle East have added a new element 
to the explosive compound of Arab- 
Israeli hostility. Western observers 
are hoping nobody lights the fuse. 





Words in the News 


truce (p. 13)—A halt in actual fight- 
ing, either for a temporary period or 
until a final peace settlement can be 
reached. 

nationalize (p. 13)—To seize control 
of private property and turn it over 
to the national government for man- 
agement, 


Say it Right! 


Neget p. 9)—NEG-ev. 

Tel Aviv (p. 10)—TEL ah-VEEV. 

Haifa (p. 10)—HIGH-fah. 

Elath (p. 10)—EE-lath. 

Diaspora (p. 12)—digh-AS-poh-rah. 

Herzl (p. 12)—HER-tsuhl. 

Chaim Weizmann (p. 12)—KIGH-yim 
VIGHTS-mahn. 

Sinai (p. 13)—SICH-nigh. 

Knesset (p. 13)—kuh-NES-set. 

Mapai (p. 14)—mah-PIE. 

Histadrut (p. 14)—hiss-tah-DROOT. 
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Quiz Section, Part I 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Name 


This page is PART | of four-page Semester Test. Answer only 
THREE groups of questions in PART |. Total score for PART I, 


30 points. 





Group |: NEWSMAKERS 


In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the number (from Column B) of the item with which 
the name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 





Column B 


. President, U. N. General 
Assembly . 

. President of Ghana 

. A Caribbean dictator 

India’s prime minister 

Red China’s top man 

New U. S. Sec. of State 

. Israel’s prime minister 

. Britain’s prime minister 

President of Argentina 

; ms . Japan’s prime minister 

—i. Rafael Trujillo 1), Mayor of West Berlin 

_j. Kwame Nkrumah 12. President of Indonesia 


Column A 


. Dean Rusk 

. Harold Macmillan 
». Frederick Boland 
. Mao Tse-tung 
>, Willy Brandt 


Sukarno 


_ 


. David Ben-Gurion 


. Jawaharlal Nehru 


— 
SOMAD WP w po 


Group II: THE WORLD AROUND US 


Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2 
Total, 10. 


_l. Which of these countries cannot be included as 
one of the Soviet satellites? (a) Hungary; 
(b) Yugoslavia; (c) Poland; (d) Czechoslovakia. 


2. Which of these statements about Pakistan and 

India is correct? (a) Pakistan has yielded Kash- 
mir to India; (b) under a recent treaty, both will 
share the use of the water of the Indus River; 
(c) the two countries have signed a mutual de- 
fense agreement; (d) India has yielded Kashmir 
to Pakistan. 


Questions based on material in World Week, Sept. 14, 1960 
through Jan. 18, 1961. Answers are in the Teacher Edition. 


Total Scoré for Semester Test. 


3. The recent session of the U. N. General Assembly 
featured: (a) an opening address by Britain's 
Queen Elizabeth; (b) Soviet demands for Dag 
Hammarskjold’s resignation; (c) admission of 
Communist China to membership; (d) all of 
these. 


. To settle the problem of Algeria, France has 
offered Algeria: (a) complete independence; 
(b) integration with France; (c) self-government 
inside a union with France; (d) a choice of all of 
these. 


. Communist China (a) is still determined to seize 
Taiwan; (b) has been recognized by the United 
States; (c) is merely a satellite of Soviet Russia; 
(d) is poor in coal and iron ore resources. 





Group Ill: NEWS AT HOME 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
1. Census figures show that is now second 

to New York state in population. 

2. Guantanamo Bay is the site of the U. S. naval base 


in 


8. During 1960, did U. S. gold reserves make news 


because of an increase or a decline? _- SSE 


4. The new Congress is the (84th, 85th, 86th, 87?) 





5. As a result of the 1960 elections, there are now 


women U. S. Senators in Congress. 


Group IV: CARTOON SYMBOLS 


Identify the country represented by the cartoon sym- 
bol. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 





we’ 


ar fe See somsary fo 


1. The country of Shake- 
this symbol appropriate? 


speare, Dickens, and Mil- 


5. It controls Suez Canal 
traffic. The country:___ 











Score for this page 
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Quiz Section, Part Il Score for this page ______ 


Faces ents the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


é UPI phote 
1. Defeated in the race for the Vice-Presi- 


dency of the United States was _______, 
who gave up his post a ieichcrengliin 
to become a candidate. The new Vice-Presi- 
UPI photo 
dent, —_—, gave up the post 2. President John F. Kennedy’s victory over 


of eaten when he assumed his pres- é in the United States elec- 
ent ouice. tions last November was determined by a 
majority of (a) the popular vote; (b) the elec- 








toral college vote. _.._>_~>-SSEESEESS 





Wide World photo 
4. No hints here. 
What’s his name? 











UPI phote 








3. Here is 
the new spokesman for United St: tes , 6. In the Republic of the Congo, 





foreign policy as —____— . a former colony of % 
in President Kennedy’s ns rival leaders have been battling for 
cabinet. power. Key political figures in the 
Congo drama are President Joseph 


5. My name is — 
One of my great ambitions is to unite Ss 
the countries of (Latin America? the | £ mier Patrice ___ 


Far East? the Arab World?) oe fo capital of the Congo 
at nh has known many tense moments. 


and deposed Pre- 


sie 





under my 
leadership. SEE phete 
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Reading a Map 
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Quiz Section, Part Ill 








oe 


North Sea 


KIEL CANAL 
o= 


on ae? 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


AUSTRIA’ 


Fill in the information. Base your answers both on 
the information in the map and on what you learned in 
class. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 


1. Which part of divided Germany is Communist- 





ruled? 
2. What city was the capital of Germany before the 


nation was divided? 
8. Did Germany become a divided country as a re- 





sult of World War I or World War II? 
4. A plane flying from Berlin to the capital of West 
Germany passes over Nuremberg. Is the pilot on course 





or off course? 
5. What makes Berlin’s geographic location a prob- 





lem for the Allies? 








6. Refer to the inset map of Berlin. Identify the 
countries represented by the flags in West Berlin: 





Map in the News 


Scale of Miles 
A & 


wa 
LS ssi 
cS 100 


0 
@” 70 RUSSIA 


er 
‘ U. S. S.R. 





~ J 
S NX f 


win" Pe 
avers 


> 
H 


"ae 
‘@, 
% « 


*. 


FRANK 
ROWAN, 





SG GERMANY /N 1937 





HUNGARY 








World Week map 
7. To reach Konrad Adenauer, should a letter be ad- 


dressed to West or to East Germany? 
8. The Saar and Ruhr regions are especially im- 





portant because of 
9. What country has annexed German territory east 





of the Neisse River? 
10. The North Sea and Baltic Sea are linked by Ger- 








many’s 
1l. With which two Communist satellites does East 


Germany have a common border? 
12. In what general direction does the Weser River 





flow, from north to south or south to north? 
13. What German territory was taken over in part 


by Russia? 
14. Two Scandinavian countries named on the map 





are 
15. Is the distance between Bonn and Berlin more, 





or less, than 400 miles? 





Score for this page —-___ 
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Part IV (Skills Section) 


WORLD WEEK 


Score for this page. 


Your Skills 








i See 


Ray, Kansas City Star 


1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you learned in class. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. Who is the man with the dark beard? —____ 

2. What has he done to cause a deterioration in U. S-- 
Cuban relations? = SIE ose teint 

3. Identify the pleased onlookers, 





4. Explain why they are pleased. _—_/______ 








5. The U. S. has expressed its displeasure with Cuba's 


actions by reducing purchases of Cuba’s 


largest export. 


ll. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Which is correct? Each counts 1. Total, 5 

__1. U. N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold is 
from: (a) Sweden; (b) Ghana; (c) Ireland; 
(d) Chile. 

__2. A condition of anarchy exists in a country when: 
(a) a new king assumes the throne; (b) law and 
order are absent; (c) a former colony gains inde- 
pendence; (d) democracy is the form of govern- 
ment. 

_..3. Which one of these countries is not located in the 
Far East? (a) Japan; (b) China; (c) Korea; 
(d) India. 


4. Automation means: (a) automobile production; 


(b) the distribution of mail; (c) replacement of 
human labor by mechanized processes; (d) ex- 
cessive discipline and regimentation, turning 
human beings into “living robots.” 

. Patronage refers to: (a) rewarding political sup- 
porters with government jobs; (b) senior Sena- 
tors; (c) changes in a proposed bill; (d) the age 
at which candidates are eligible for office. 


iil. SCRAMBLED CAPITALS 

The spelling of each capital has been scrambled. Un- 
scramble each name and spell it correctly. Each counts 
1. Total, 5 


Country 
U.A. R. 
Red China 
India 
Pakistan 
Italy 


Capital 
. Oirca 
2. Piigpne 
. Lhwendie 
. Aaiidlrpnw 
5. Oerm 














AUTOS and | 57 
TRUCKS mmemmyn| rion of wits «oa 


cai 
_— 


. we ‘ 





Pobe 


- 67 Se: «3 
Oil AA tine «tere oan (millions of barrels 

















ELECTRIC a. nig ~—— 
POWER pas sinoeee balpae 9 matt 





IV. CHART READING 

Fill in the information. Each counts 1. Total, 5. 

l. The U. S. expects its steel production to increase 
by about (25, 45, 65, 100) _._--_-__ per cent from 
1958 to 1965. 


2. In 1958 the U. S. produced about ______. more 


millions of barrels of oil a day than did Russia. 

3. How much steel does Russia expect to produce in 
_  geeenaeere 

4. By 1965 the U. S. expects its auto and truck pro- 
duction to increase by 


5. True or false? Figures for 1965 show that Rus- 


sia’s electric power production is expected to be less 





than half that of the U. S. _— 
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YMCA photo 
CORRIDOR CHAT: These Hi-Yers seem 
confident their proposed bill will pass. 


AWMAKERS are usually thought 

of as experienced, elderly citi- 
zens, well versed in legal technicali- 
ties and wise in the ways of the 
world. 

But today there are also hundreds 
of U. S. teen-agers who may be called 
-“lawmakers.” Bills which they have 
drafted—on such subjects as school 
lunches, safe driving, and fire pre- 
vention—are now on the statute 
books of some 30 of our 50 states. 

These youthful “legislators,” rang- 
ing in age from 14 to 18, are mem- 
bers of the Hi-Y clubs. These clubs 
are sponsored by the YMCA in nearly 
16,000 U. S. high schools. At the 
weekly club meetings, members may 
present their proposals for new state 
laws. 

Although procedures vary from 
state to state, the basic pattern is the 
same in all Hi-Y clubs. Each pro- 
posal is first debated, then voted on 
by the club members. If approved by 
a majority, the proposal is drafted 
in the form of a bill. A local lawyer 
or government official is usually 
asked to help in the phrasing. 

The proposed bill is sent to a city 
or county Hi-Y model legislature. 
Each “legislature” is composed of 
delegates elected by the local Hi-Y 
clubs. If the delegates vote to accept 


Bills for 


a Better Tomorrow 


In high schools across America, Hi-Y club 


members are drafting legislation that may 
someday be on the statute books of your state 


it, the bill is then ready for its final 
and most rigorous test—a vote before 
the Hi-Y Assembly. 

The Assembly is a_ state-wide 
model legislature, presided over by 
an elected Governor. It meets once 
a year in the state capital. All bills 
are examined first in committee. 
Only a handful ever reach the floor 
of the model legislature, and fewer 
still survive the Assembly debate. 
Those that do, however, stand a good 
chance of winning support from 
state representatives. In New York, 
for example, 36 bills approved by the 
Hi-Y Assembly were later enacted 
into law by the state legislature in 
Albany. 


IDEAS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

How does the average Hi-Yer get 
an idea for a bill? World Week put 
the question to Carol Smith, a junior 
at Midwood High School in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Recently Carol sub- 
mitted a bill to her Hi-Y club. The 
proposed bill would require all New 
York State police vehicles to carry 
oxygen resuscitators as standard 
equipment. 

“The idea came to me in bits and 
pieces,” says Carol. “I first realized 
how important oxygen equipment 


GOOD CITIZENS 
TS Dw = 


was last summer when I worked as 
a lifeguard. We saved the lives of 
three swimmers who had been pulled 
ashore after nearly drowning.” 

Later Carol talked the matter over 
with a neighborhood policeman. “He 
told me how essential oxygen resus- 
citators were in traffic accidents,” 
she relates. When Carol learned that 
many police vehicles were not 
equipped with resuscitators, she de- 
cided to “do something about it.” 

Last month Carol traveled to Al- 
bany to present her bill before the 
Hi-Y Assembly. “When the vote was 
being tallied,” she told World Week, 
“I was so breathless, I could have 
used a little oxygen myself.” 

Today Carol is “breathing easy.” 
Her bill was passed by a whopping 
76 to 9. —LEONARD BERKOWE 


YMCA phote 
“POINT OF ORDER”: At a Hi-Y model 
legislature every delegate has his say. 








REHEARSAL FOR RESPONSIBILITY: 


In school discussion groups, 





You... 
and Our National Goals 


A Presidential commission has outlined a “program of action” for 
the United States. What part can YOU play toward achieving it? 


HAT HAPPENED to the Amer- 

ican dream?” Nobel Prize-win- 
ning novelist William Faulkner once 
was asked. “We dozed and it aban- 
doned us. And in that vacuum now 
there sound no longer the strong loud 
voices.” 

Author Faulkner is not alone in his 
concern that something may have gone 
wrong with the aims and values of 
American life. Many other Americans, 
too, believe that the purpose and in- 
spiration which guided our Founding 
Fathers may have diminished through 
the years. 

Such pessimistic views of present-day 
American society have stirred dozens 
of Americans to try to redefine “our 
national purpose.” This “recharting of 
our national course” is especially im- 
portant to the youth of America. For 
YOU are the ones who may be most 
affected by the decisions on “which 
way” the United States is to go in the 
years ahead. And, indeed, YOU may 
determine if our nation will get there. 

Perhaps this “great national soul- 
searching” is caused, at least in part, by 
the pressures of expanding communism 
throughout the world. Whenever some- 
one brings up the subject of national 
goals, it’s almost inevitable that com- 
munism will be held up as an example 
of a society “with a purpose.” Some ob- 
servers have even suggested that we 
can win the global struggle against com- 


munism only if we can be every bit as 
“purposeful” as the Communists sup- 
posedly are. 

Last year, former President Eisen- 
hower appointed a special 11-man com- 
mission to draft a report on “our 
national goals.” This was the first time 
in our history that such a Presidential 
commission had ever been formed. (For 
names of commission members, see box 
on next page.) 

The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals was released 
last month. The report ran about 20,000 
words, required the work of 17 consult- 
ants plus an advisory panel of 100, 
and cost $405,000 (the money was do- 
nated by eight privately-endowed foun- 
dations). 

The commission’s report called for 
“extraordinary personal responsibility, 
sustained effort, and sacrifice” to meet 
the challenges lying ahead for the 
United States. This article will touch 
only upon some of the high spots of the 
commission’s report. (It would take 10 
or so issues of World Week to run the 
full text.) 

Throughout the report, the commis- 
sion stressed the right and dignity of 
every individual, which it believed will 
always be our “main concern.” The 
report “pooh-poohed” the notion that 
issues and subjects should be “ducked” 
just because such issues might be con- 
troversial. “Schools... have a particu- 


White House Conference on Children and Youth phote 


today’s youth prepares for leadership tomorrow. 


lar responsibility to ensure freedom of 
expression by students, faculty, and 
administrators alike... we must bring 
up our young men and women to be- 
lieve in the individual and to act upon 
that belief.” 

The report restated the basic right 
of every American for equality before 
the law, and an equal opportunity to 
vote, to hold office, to be educated, to 
get a job, to buy a home. But the com- 
mission believed that democracy is de- 
pendent on an educated and well-in- 
formed public. 

While recognizing that the “Ameri- 
can people are among the best informed 
in the world,” the Goals Commission 
suggested that our information channels 
can always stand improvement. “In far 
too many communities, newspapers are 
inadequate in the coverage of significant 
affairs.” And as for television, the com- 
mission said that TV has not been do- 
ing the job of informing the public 
that it is capable of. 


A “MAJESTIC” GOAL 


Our education system, too, needs 
strengthening. The commission noted, 
however, that in some states about four 
fifths of the youths finish high school 
and one half go on to college. This, the 
commission thought to be a “majestic” 
accomplishment. “Clearly the goal is to 
bring every state nearer the present 
standard of the best.” 

The lengthy report of the Goals Com- 
mission went on to list some of the other 
problems our nation will face in the 
decade ahead: the need to maintain 
maximum growth of our economy, the 
need for slum clearance in our cities, 
and the need to solve our problem of 
farm overproduction while farm incomes 
continue to lag. These goals are to be 
achieved, the commission stressed, not 
merely to put us ahead of some other 
nation but “to be worthy of ourselves.” 

Turning its attention to the problems 
the U. S. will face in the world, the 
Goals Commission wrote: “Communist 
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aggression and subversion . . . threatens 
all that we seek to do both at home and 
abroad . .. nevertheless, we must never 
lose sight of our ultimate goal: to extend 
opportunities for free choice and self- 
determination throughout the world.” 

The report urged a “substantial in- 
crease” in economic and technical aid 
to needy foreign nations. But it sug- 
gested that Uncle Sam need not be a 
“one-man gang” in this endeavor. Other 
free nations should help us help the un- 
derdeveloped world by taking up their 
“equitable share” of the foreign aid 
load. 


DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT 


Continuation of the close ties with 
our allies for the military defense of 
the free world was also emphasized in 
the report. At the same time, the com- 
mission declared that “our immediate 
task must be a step-by-step advance 
toward control of nuclear weapons... 
with effective international inspections.” 
The report conceded, however, that “a 
real difficulty in progress toward arms 
limitation is to induce the Soviet Union 
to overcome its long habit of secrecy.” 

The keystone to U. S. foreign policy 
during the years ahead, in the opinion 
of the Goals Commission, is “the pres- 
ervation and strengthening of the United 
Nations.” Recognizing that the U. N. 
may have certain. shortcomings, the 
commission, nevertheless, described the 
U. N. as “the chief instrument available 
for building a genuine community of 
nations. We should give the world 
community, as represented by the U. N., 
our steadfast support.” 

In making these recommendations, 
the Goals Commission made it clear that 
it did not expect “unanimous accept- 
ance” of its suggestions. In fact, the 
members of the commission themselves 
disagreed with one another on many 
of the points. Accordingly, the final re- 


port is a consensus of differing points 
of view which, in turn (the Goals Com- 
mission hoped) would stimulate active 
public discussion. 

Hardly had these 11 “doctors” pre- 
scribed the “remedies” for our nation’s 
“ills,” when some of the prospective 
“patients” got up and denied that our 
nation is suffering from a collective case 
of “tired blood.” 

Some observers pointed out that the 
U. S. already has stated its “national 
purpose”—some 180 years ago. What 
about our Declaration of Independence, 
our national Constitution, and the first 
10 amendments to the’ Constitution 
known as our Bill of Rights? Didn't 
those documents answer, once and for 
all, the questions as to what we are, 
what we want, what we intend to do? 

In an editorial, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal questioned the idea behind setting 
“new goals” for Americans. “There is,” 
commented the editorial, “something 
essentially phony in this whole idea 
that the American people need to have 
national goals and purposes constantly 
set before them; indeed, that they need 
all this instruction in the nature of 
their political society.” The editorial 
went on to say that that newspaper, 
for one, is getting a bit weary of all the 
“high sounding rhetorics” engulfing the 
nation. 

“Of course,” said an editorial in the 
New York Times, “we want a United 
States in which the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is enhanced, prejudice of all 
kinds reduced, the democratic process 
perfected, knowledge and innovations 
advanced on every front’. . . and so on. 
But one would not think it required a 
formal Presidential commission with 
100 experts advising it to state such 
obvious conclusions.” 

Isn’t the whole idea of setting “na- 
tional goals” self-defeating, ask some 
observers. “Were we to make our own 
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PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON NATIONAL GOALS 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of the American Assembly, 
former president of Brown Uni- 
versity; chairman. 

Frank Pace, Jr., chairman of 
board of General Dynamics Corp., 
former Secretary of the Army. 

Edwin D. Canham, editor-in- 
chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor, former president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard University, 
former ambassador to West Ger- 
many. 

Colgate W. Darden Jr., former 
governor of Virginia, former U. S. 
Representative, and president em- 





eritus of University of Virginia. 

Crawford W. Greenewalt, 
president of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

General Alfred M. Gruenther 
(ret.), president of American Red 
Cross, former NATO commander. 

Learned Hand, retired judge 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals. 

Dr. Clark Kerr, president of 
the University of California. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chair- 
man of the corporation of M.LT., 
former special advisor to the U. S. 
President for science and tech- 
nology. 

George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO. 
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doctrine of national purpose truly ef- 
fective by coercing every individual in- 
to accepting it,” wrote Robert V. Dan- 
iels in The New Leader magazine, “we 
would have lost the battle by making 
ourselves so like the Communists that 
the difference would not be worth 
fighting about.” 

Others disagreed. The recommenda- 
tions of the Goals Commission, said 
The Nation magazine editorially, “sums 
up the views of most enlightened 
Americans, In a world as complex and 
perplexing as ours, and with memories 
as short as they are, this is no small 
service.” 


TALKING AND DOING 


Whatever their views on the value 
of national goals, most observers agreed 
that just talking about them is not 
enough. “To affirm the ultimate end of 
society,” wrote columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann, “is not a substitute for . . . de- 
claring out national purpose. These af- 
firmations are like standing up when 
the Star Spangled Banner is played, 
and then do nothing further about any- 
thing.” 

“Western freedom will not survive 
just because it is a noble idea,” Lipp- 
mann continued. “It will survive only 
if we .. . prove that a free society can 
make itself a good society.” 

The Goals Commission concluded 
with the statement that American citi- 
zens “will have countless opportunities 
to take the national interest into ac- 
count in deciding their course of ac- 
tion” during the years ahead. 

The commission pointed out that 
YOU, the young men and women of 
our nation, will help shape the course 
of the United States by deciding what 
occupation you will enter. Should you 
decide to live or travel abroad, you'll 
be in a position to persuade countless 
people in other countries of the values 
of democracy. As future voters, you 
will be called on to decide whether 
schools will be built, teachers salaries 
raised, foreign aig] increased, and our 
defense needs fulfilled. 

In the end, the future course of a 
free society such as ours depends on its 
individual members. And that, of 
course, includes YOU. 

(Do you think American society has 
lost its “national purpose”? Are “nation- 
al goals” necessary? Why don’t you jot 
down your views on this subject and 
send it along to us. The best letters will 
be published in Say What You Please, 
our letters to the editor column.) 
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France and the French 


By Edda Mehru, Brandywine H. S., Wilmington, Delaware 


* Starred words refer to France, its people and places 
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Studénts are invited to 
submit original crossword 


for p 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 59 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as p 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 

















—. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 
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. Independent principality 
ranean coast of France. 


. Peoples of French territory of Algiers 


are of this faith. 


-de-France, historical region 


around Paris. 
. Combining form meaning neu 


3. A group having a distinctive dogma 


. Might be a dog, cat, or parakeet 

. Arabian ruler. 

. South-southeast (abbr. ) 

. Capital of France. 

. It means and so forth (abbr.) 
Happened One Night 

. River in France and Belgium 

. Be quiet! 

. Look, and you will _..__ 

. “Nut-brown i 


. French river which flows to Atlantic 


Ocean. 


. ._* . 7 
. Highest mountain peak in France. 
- Merkel, TV and movie actress. 


. To offer as a price. 
. The Count 


. River in southern France. 


. State famous for its peaches (abbr.), 


. Legal rule of conduct. 


. French river which flows to North Sea. 
. Officer Candidate School (abbr. ). 
. The fleur-de-lis of France is based on 


this flower. 
. To plunge partly into water. 


. This country was once called Meso- 


potamia. 
. Over us all. 


3. If you put one around your neck, be 


sure it’s made of feathers. 
. Located in French Polynesia 
. Charles de ____ 


France. 


Mediter- 


Monte Cristo, work 
of French author Alexandre Dumas. 


, President of 


Plain in central France. 
Seaport in southeast France. 
Altitude (abbr.). 

Cerium (chemical abbr.). 


3. Upon. 


“] 
bo 
es) 


o 
to to bs te 


© 
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. Religious center of office of a bishop. 


Capital of Togo Republic, within 
French Community, 


. Region in central France. 


Greenish-blue gem. 


. Eastern Standard Time (abbr.). 
. Good friend. 
. It is (contr.). 


a Lovely Day Today, popular 


song. 


. French river which flows to English 


Channel. 


. Broad stretch of level land. 

. Old French coin. 

. Period of time. 

. Full-length white linen garment worn 


by priests. 
Point of termination. 


33. French explorer who explored Missis- 


sippi valley. 


’ Many French kings were named this. 
. Native of region on Bay of Biscay. 

. Not nearby. 

. Guided. 

. Teaspoon (abbr.). 


2. Ground Control Approach (abbr.). 


. Great longing for something. 


}. Spoken. 
3. Can be used on snow or water 


. Initials often found on promissory 


notes, 


52. Yttrium (chemical abbr.). 
8. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.) 








There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join’ in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hal] of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 

See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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N WAR MOVIES, the hero fights his 

way from one narrow escape to an- 
other. A roar of cannon or a clash of 
swords seems to enliven nearly every 
moment. But in real life it’s different. 
The exciting episodes ‘are few, the un- 
eventful days many, 

Such is the story of one of America’s 
greatest real-life heroes—Admiral David 
Glasgow Farragut. The opening and 
closing chapters of that story are ablaze 
with high adventure, But in between 
are nearly 50 years of routine sea duty, 
when patience was more of a virtue 
than courage. 

David Glasgow Farragut was born on 
July 5, 1801, near Knoxville, Tennessee. 
At the time much of Tennessee was 
still a wilderness of untracked forests 
and isolated settlements. More than 
once the Farragut family had to take 
up arms to drive off Indian raiders. 


CALL OF THE SEA 


Young David loved the excitement 
of frontier life. But soon he began to 
dream of other adventures. His father, 
a former naval officer, had stirred his 
imagination with tales of mighty war- 
ships locked in deadly combat. David 
yearned to go to sea. 

In those days, the U. S. Navy ac- 
cepted young boys as cadets. David 
entreated his father to help him and, 
in 1810, he won an appointment as mid- 
shipman. He was not yet ten years old 
—the youngest midshipman in the entire 
fleet. 

As a captain’s aide he shipped out on 
the frigate Essex. At first his tour of 
duty was uneventful. Then came the 
War of 1812. The Essex was sent to 
the Pacific to capture British merchant 
ships plying the trade routes to the 
Orient. A new life of adventure was 
about to unfold. 
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Our Nation’s 
immortals 


DAVID GLASGOW 


There were thrilling pursuits of en- 
emy merchantmen—with an occasional 
capture. And there were visits to the 
“enchanted islands” of the South Seas. 
But for nearly three years, the Essex 
met no British warships. 

It was not until 1814 that David ex- 
perienced his “baptism of fire.” The 
Phoebe and Cherub cornered the Essex 
off the coast of Chile. Not until half of 
her officers and men had been killed or 
wounded did the Essex finally haul 
down her colors and surrender. 





“As to being prepared for defeat, 
1 certainly am not. Any man who is 
prepared for defeat would be half 
defeated before he commenced. | 
hope for success, shall do all in my 
power to secure it, and trust to God 
for the rest.” 
—David Glasgow Farragut, 1801-1870 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 79 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 











Midshipman Farragut remained a 
prisoner of the British until the end of 
the war. When he returned home in 
1815 he was cited for “value to the 
service.” But at 14 he was considered 
too young for promotion. 

Farragut described the years that fol- 
lowed as “the slack years.” There was 
a tour of duty in the West Indies, a 
cruise through the Mediterranean, and 
a series of desk jobs at various naval 
stations. The daring deeds he had 
dreamed about would have to wait until 
the Civil War. 

Although a Southerner by birth, Far- 
ragut believed that the Union should 
and must be preserved. In 1861 he 
offered his services to President Lincoln 


You Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest.’ For details see page 22. 


FARRAGUT 


and was placed in command of a fleet 
of gunboats. His mission: To sail up 
the Mississippi and capture the Con- 
federacy’s greatest port, New Orleans. 

Guarding the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi were two forts. Stationed farther 
up the river was a powerful Southern 
flotilla. New Orleans seemed impreg- 
nable. 

But Farragut boldly ran his fleet past 
the forts, sank the enemy flotilla, and 
captured New Orleans. The feat electri- 
fied the nation and earned Farragut the 
newly-created rank of rear-admiral. 

Sixteen months later, Farragut scored 
a second spectacular victory. His orders 
were to take Mobile, the last great Con- 
federate port. Two forts guarded the 
city. And mines, called “torpedoes,” 
laced the waters of Mobile Bay. 

On August 5, Farragut’s fleet sailed 
into the Bay. For three hours the battle 
raged. One ship struck a mine and went 
down with all hands aboard. “Torpedoes 
ahead, sir,” shouted a crew member on 
the Admiral’s Hag ship, the Hartford. 
But Farragut would not turn back. 
“Damn the torpedoes,” he cried. “Go 
ahead!” 

When the smoke of battle cleared, 
the Confederate flag no longer flew 
over Mobile. The South’s last strong- 
hold on the Gulf of Mexico had surren- 
dered. And a grateful Congress commis- 
sioned Farragut as the first Admiral in 
American naval history. 

A blaze of glory lighted the Ad- 
miral’s last years. Both at home and 
abroad he was feted as the greatest 
naval hero of his day. When he died— 
on August 14, 1870—President Grant 
ordered an honor guard of 10,000 sol- 
diers to accompany the funeral proces- 
sion. A legend in his lifetime, Admiral 
Farragut became, in death, one of our 
nation’s immortals. 





[Sports 
A Stith in Time! 


BOUT this time last season, “The 

Big O”—Oscar Robertson—was breez- 
ing along in the scoring statistics. He 
looked like a cinch to wrap up his third 
straight scoring title. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere a 
lenger appeared. In January this fellow 
chucked in 46 against Marshall, 36 
against Gannon, and 34 against both 
Niagara and St. Vincent. In February 
he kept the nets dancing with 46 
against Providence, 42 against Mar 
quette, °40 against Niagara, 30 against 
Villanova, 29 against Valparaiso, and 
58 in two games against Duquesne. In 
the showdown weeks of March, he 
kept the pressure on “The Big O” by 
tallying 151 points in five games 

There’s no real suspense in this story. 
You know that “The Big O” won the 
scoring crown. However, the surprise 
challenger, Tom Stith of St. Bonaven- 
ture, made it awfully close. He averaged 
31.5 points a game to Oscar’s 33.7 
They were the only two players in the 
land to hit over 30. 

Tom is another one of those 
stars first spotted by Scholastic 
zines. Back in his high school days at 
St. Francis in New York City, he was 
a two-time Scholastic Magazines’ All 
American (1956 and 1957). 

Then, as now, he stood 6-feet-5 and 
was as smooth as silk. Blessed with 
great hands and great spring, he played 
the pivot. And he was murderous under 
neath. Talk about moves; Tom had ’em 
all. He could hook with either hand and 
put the ball up from all angles on 
drives and tap-ins. 

He left behind a string of rex 
that still stands, He averaged 32 points 
a game in setting an all-city career rec- 
ord of 2,119 points. What’s more, he 
was the only player in history to be 
voted the outstanding player in the N. Y 
Parochial School League and the Na- 
tional Catholic Schools’ Championship 
Tournament for two years in a row! 

At least two dozen colleges waved al! 
sorts of offers under his nose. There was 
no question, however, about where he’d 
go. His brother Sam was a freshman at 
St. Bonaventure, and Tom wanted to 
play basketball with him. 

It was a great break for the Bonnies. 


chal- 


great 
Maga- 


rds 


When Tom joined the varsity two years 
later, he teamed up with Sam to lead 
St. Bonaventure to a fine 20-3 season. 
Tom topped the team both in scoring 
(18.3 point average) and rebounding. 
Everyone expected Tom to improve 
last year, but no one dreamed he’d come 


along so fast. The Bonnies started to feed 


him the ball more often; and Tom, with 
all his great moves and deadly fade- 
away jump shot, began moving up on 
the scoring leaders. 

Oddly enough, the fellow who helped 
push him to the top was his biggest 
rival—Oscar Robertson! Cincinnati met 
the Bonnies in the Holiday Festival at 
Madison Square Garden, and Oscar 
ran Tom a benefit. Though Tom scored 
19 points, he looked terrible. 

Another player might have laid down 
and died for the rest of the year, but 
Tom came back fighting. He got angry 
with himself and began playing all the 
harder. The next night out, he hit his 
season high of 48, then followed with 
12. 

That lit a fire under the Bonnies. They 
chalked up 18 in a row before losing to 
the great Bradley team in the semi-finals 
of the National Invitation Tournament. 
And in that defeat (71-82), Tom 
whipped in 34 points. 

All in all, Tom again led the Bonnies 
in scoring and rebounding and, as | 
told you, gave “The Big O” a real run 
for the nation’s scoring crown. He was 
his team’s high scorer in 21 of its 26 
games. Since his brother Sam tallied 
20.5 points a game, the Stiths became 
the highest scoring brother act in col- 
lege basketball. 

Tom’s crowning glory was being 
named to the All-American team. That 
made him the first All-American in the 
103-year history of St. Bonaventure! 

At 6-5 and 215 pounds, Tom will 
probably make a fine corner man in the 
pros. He has the fluid, easy grace, the 
spring, the strength, the shot, and all 
the moves for the tough pro league. 

if there was any question about his 
ability to play either the corner or back 
court, it has been answered by his per- 
formance this season. For the first time 
in his seven years of high school and 
college ball, Tom is not playing the piv- 


ot. He’s now operating from the corner 
and the back court, and he’s absolutely 
great. Icy cool and relaxed, he sets up 
plays, drives, and jump shoots just the 
way Oscar Robertson does it in the pros 

Despite the fact that the Bonnies 
don’t depend upon him as much as they 
did the past two years, Tom is stil] 
knocking in his 31 points a game — the 
second highest average in the land. 

The handsome, satiny muscled Bonnie 
also makes his points in the classroom. 
A sociology major, he’s thinking of go- 
ing to graduate school. He intends to 
make social work his career after a 
crack at pro ball. 

He hasn’t any favorites as far as the 
movies go. Music-wise he goes for 
Frank Sinatra’s singing and George 
Shearing’s band. 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
chooses the triple overtime victory over 
Providence last year which kept alive 
the Bonnies’ 92-game winning streak 
on their home court, chalked up over 
the last 12 years! 

In the first overtime, Tom scored the 
Bonnies’ only six points. And in the 
third extra period he tallied eight of 
their ten points, including the winning 
basket in the final 15 seconds. With 
Providence leading 89-88, Tom faked 
his man out and drove in for a beauti- 
ful lay-up! 

—HerMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» YOUNG MAN GOING PLACES. 
Here’s a name to take note of: Lorin 
Maazel. Born in Paris in 1930, Maazel 
was educated in the U. S., at eight a 
“prodigy” conduc- 
tor, and at l5a 
Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony violinist. 
Since 1953 he has 
been conducting 
the leading Euro- 
pean orchestras 
with great success, 
Just last month he 
returned to the U.S. losin Manel 
to guest-conduct 

the Boston Symphony—to rousing cheers. 
These performances, plus a few LPs he 
has made in Europe, reveal a fine young 
musician definitely on his way to the 
top—the Leonard Bernstein, perhaps, of 
a new generation. One of his best LPs: 
Schubert’s great “Unfinished” Sym- 


phony, coupled with the same com- 
poser'’s Fourth Symphony [DGG S138- 


128]. Maazel, with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, brings out Schubert’s special gift 
for melody with unusual warmth and 
lightness. 


> BETTER THAN BROADWAY? One 
of the biggest theatrical misfires of the 
year has been the Broadway musical 
Camelot, by the talented team which 
made history with My Fair Lady. The 
original-cast album on Columbia seems 
to reveal a so-so score—until you hear 
MGM’s LP of Music from Camelot 
[E3916], arranged and played by Cyril 
Ornadel. Too bad the Broadway version 
didn’t have the benefit of Ornadel’s 
bright, imaginative hand (he did con- 
duct the London version of Fair Lady). 
His 12 selections are played in a style 
somewhere between that of Mantovani 
and Ray Coniff. 


>» COMBINATIONS. Sometimes a whole 
LP of one performer can get tiring. So 
Cadence has mixed together some of its 
top vocalists for a new LP—Golden En- 
cores [CLP3043]—dividing 12 numbers 
among the Chordettes, Andy Wil- 
liams, Genevieve, Julius LaRosa, Alfred 
Drake, and Marion Marlowe. Such va- 
riety has its advantages. 

A combination of another sort is The 
Drifters’ Greatest Hits [Atlantic 8041], 
which puts together some of the group’s 
top single-sellers. It’s strictly for the real 


fans. —Roy HEMMING 


“Ww Tops, don't miss. ii”Good. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


“EXODUS (United Artists. Produced 
and directed by Otto Preminger.) 


Watching Exodus is like seeing a 
chapter from modern history come to 
life. Although the film attempts too 
much in its presentation of the involved 
British-Israeli-Arab problem of 1947, it 
effectively shows the great struggle the 
pitior people put forth to establish a 

omeland in Palestine. Handsomely 

filmed in Technicolor in Israel and on 
the island of Cyprus, the movie opens 
with shots of the many Jewish refugees 
who hope to reach Palestine after being 
liberated from Europe at the end of 
World War II. But they are interned 
by the British on Cyprus. In spite of 
the efficient British army, however, Ari 
Ben Canaan, a leader in the Jewish 
underground, pulls off one of the most 
daring and exciting rescue missions 
ever shown in a movie. Disguised as a 
British officer, he smuggles a large 
group of Jewish refugees onto a ship 
(later named the Exodus) and, out- 
witting British determination and block- 
ades, he finally gets them all to the 
Israeli port of Haifa. 

Using excellent scenes of Israel, the 
film contrasts well the two factions 
that were working so hard to set up 
the new—but still very old—country in 
1947. Ari Ben Canaan, played with 
tough vitality by handsome Paul New- 
man, belongs to the Hagannah, which, 
although willing to use force, prefers 
peaceful methods and persuasion to 
gain its ends. The Irgun, on the other 
hand, insists on violent tactics and 
terrorism in fighting the Arabs and get- 
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ting rid of the British in Palestine. Sal 
Mineo gives an excellent performance 
as a fanatically bitter Irgun fighter. 
There is plenty of action in the last 
half of this very long film—perhaps too 
much, but you never doubt the stamina 
and courage of these patriotic Jews. 
Even after their great victory in the 
U.N. (which voted for partition in 
November, 1947) the Israeli forces had 
to fight harder than ever, because then 
the Arabs renewed the vigor of their 
attacks on the Jewish homeland. 
Among the other players in the large 
cast are Eva Marie Saint as an Ameri- 
can nurse who reluctantly falls in love 
with the heroic Ari Ben Canaan, [ill 
Haworth as a young Jewish girl whom 
Eva Marie hopes to adopt, Peter Law- 
ford as an anti-Semitic British officer, 
Sir Ralph Richardson as the sympa- 
thetic British commander at Cyprus, 
John Derek as Ari Ben Canaan’s good 
Arab friend, and Lee J. Cobb as his 
wise father. Although the motives of 
some of the characters are not always 
clear, the film’s tribute to the heroic 
Jewish people is. And you'll find your- 
self saying “amen” to Ari Ben Canaan’s 
prayer at the finale: “I swear the time 
will come when Jew and Arab will 
live peacefully together.” 
—Paiuire T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vvrThe Three Worlds of Gulliver 
(D); The Sundowners (D); The Alamo 
(D); Swiss Family Robinson (D); Sunrise 
at Campobello (D); Inherit the Wind (D). 
“The Magnificent Seven (D); The 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C); High 
Time (D); Ten Who Dared (D); Under 
Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat (Y); Time 
Machine (D); All the Young Men (D); 
House of Usher (D). 

i Seven Ways from Sundown (W); 
Lost World (D); Ice Palace (D). 

Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D). 








At 77 it’s natural to ask... 


WHERE 
AM | 
HEADING? 


It is at about the age of 17 or 18, as he finishes high school, 
that a young man is asked to indicate his potential as a man. 
His place in society, ten or twenty years later, will be largely 
determined by the road he sets out upon during these years 
of initiation. Friends and family can be helpful. But if he is 
ever to be a man, it is during these years hé must head 
himself in a definitive direction. And, in the final analysis, he 
must do it on his own. 

If you do not agree, what follows is not for you. 

Last year some 80,000 bright and ambitious young people 
were accepted for enlistment in the U.S. Air Force. They 
came from all walks of life, all parts of the country. The road 
they chose leads straight into the rapidly unfolding age of 
the future... the Aerospace Age. 

In the next few years many of these young men will be 
recognized as highly trained specialists in aviation and missile 
mechanics, radio, radar, electronics, administration and a 
host of other fields. The training and experience they will 
receive will give them a sound basis for a challenging way 
of life... the Air Force way of life. 


DO YOU MEASURE UP TO THE U.S. AIR FORCE? 

If you will be 17 or over when you graduate, you may be 
eligible for a career that starts in Air Force blue. If you are 
interested in learning a critical skill—a skill that will help 
you to make your way as a man in the Aerospace Age—the 
Air Force may well be your answer. If you want to head 
yourself into a rewarding career, as a member of our vital 
defense team, the Air Force stands ready to give you your 
start. And, if you are willing.to work and to learn, the Air 
Force offers you the possibility of advancement to a super- 
visory level in just a few years. 


YOU AS AN ADULT 

Your worth to yourself and those who will-depend on you 
as an adult will be determined by the way you prepare for 
adulthood. The job you will hold five or ten years from now 
is governed by the kind of training you receive and by the 
quality of experience that follows. These coming years hold 
jobs of increasing-importance for the well-trained and ex- 
perienced technician. Air and space vehicles now on drafting- 
boards will require personnel of the highest caliber to operate, 
service and maintain them. It is in these important career 
fields of the present and the future, that Air Force technical 
training and experience can be of incalculable value to a 
young man who measures up. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION IN THE AIR FORCE 


Air Force technical training schools are of the very finest 
quality. The courses are worth thousands of dollars; and 


they vary in length from six to forty weeks or more. The 
student starts with the fundamentals of his specialty and 
ends up working with the most advanced equipment. 

The specialty into which a new Airman is classified, depends 
on three factors—his natural aptitudes, his own desires and 
the needs of the Air Force. This combination assures that he 
will begin his career in a field in which he has the ability 
to do well. And it is all-important to your future that you start 
off in a career that pre-testing has indicated is right for you. 

The Air Force encourages its members to seek as much 
education as they can. College credits, earned during off-duty 
time, are largely paid for by the Air Force. You can attend a 
college near the base or a branch on the base and the Air Force 
pays up to 75 per cent of tuition costs, not to exceed $7.50 
per semester hour. The U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 
awards college credits through correspondence courses and is 
free except for a small registration fee. Should your 
academic progress reach the point where only one semester 
is required for graduation, the Air Force may assign you 
directly to the college or university of your choice for the 
final semester. Naturally, you would continue to draw full 
pay and allowances. 


OTHER BENEFITS YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 

Free medical and dental care, a 30-day vacation each 
year, travel, liberal retirement provision, and survivor bene- 
fits are some advantages that go with an Air Force career. 
There are widespread recreational and sports activities... 
baseball, football, basketball, golf, bowling, service clubs and 
hobby shop. 

WHERE ARE YOU HEADING? 

Only you can best determine if the next few years might 
wisely be spent in Air Force blue. On a street in or near your 
town there is an Air Force Recruiting office. Why not stop in 
and talk about it with the sergeant. Or clip and mail this 
coupon. .There’s no obligation. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM— U.S. A/R FORCE 


I am a U.S. citizen (or resident). 
Please send me information about: 





LS a SS Gu ene 


(0 Airman career opportunities 
(0 Air Force ROTC for entering college student 
() WAF program for young women high school graduates (over 18) 


NAME AGE 


ADDRESS. 
cITy__ 
COUNTY. 











STATE 
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Auk Gay Head 


; Gay Head 


Q. My parents object to my dating 
boys of a religion different from mine. 
What's your opinion about this? 


A. In this country, people of many 
religions and national backgrounds 
meet and mix rather freely. And it often 
happens that two people of different 
faiths start dating. 

In a way, this is a very good thing. 
Dating someone whose beliefs. differ 
from yours is a healthy way to break 
down narrow-mindedness and preju- 
dice. You learn to appreciate others’ 
viewpoints, even though you may not 
accept them. 

While you're still young and dating 
only casually, there’s little harm in this. 
But later, you may find yourself in love 
and thinking of marriage with someone 
of a different religion. The problem can 
be a serious one. 

They say, “Love conquers all.” But 
even love has a hard time reconciling 
basic conflicts in belief. Unless one 
partner is willing to adopt the faith of 
the other, these differences often tend 
to drive a wedge between the two 
people. On the other hand, a common 
faith is more certain to reinforce the 


love which brought them together. 

A first step toward solving your prob- 
lem is to know what you believe, and 
know how your religion views this prob- 
lem. Talk to your minister, priest or 
rabbi about it. Then talk it over calmly 
with your parents. 

If your parents remain opposed to 
your dating this boy, abide by their 
decision. Surreptitious meetings. will 
make you feel guilty in relationship to 
your parents. But even if they give you 
the “green light,” don’t neglect to date 
people of your own faith. That can be 
rewarding also, and a good step toward 
a happy future. 


Q. I'd like to learn to swim, but I'm 
afraid of the water. How can I over- 
come this? 


A. You can learn to swim—and at 
your own “speed,” too. With a skilled 
instructor, a few private lessons, or les- 
sons in a group of people sharing your 
problem, should help you conquer your 
fear of the water. Write or phone the 
nearest branch of the American Red 
Cross or the Y.M. or Y.W.C.A. and ask 
for information on swimming lessons, 


WORLD WEEK 


These should be available either free 


or at a nominal cost. 


Q. We're having a girl-ask-boy dance 
at school. Is it all right if I invite a 
boy who has never asked me out? How 
do I ask him? 


A. This may be a good chance to 
show Ron that you like him, without 
being overly forward about it. Who 
knows? He may have been wanting to 
ask you out, but was just a little shy 
about it. Sometimes a girl can take the 
initiative, subtly, with very pleasant 
results. 

You can invite Ron in person, or 
over the phone. But be sure to do it 
well ahead of time—about a week be- 
fore the dance is usually correct. Just 
say, “Ron, would you like to go with 
me to the Sadie Hawkins Dance on the 
17th?” It’s as simple as that. 

However, you shouldn't ignore the 
boys who have been dating you. This 
dance might be an excellent opportunity 
for you to show your appreciation to 
Les for all the good times he’s given 
you. It would mean a lot to him to 
know you enjoy his company enough 
to invite him when it’s a girl-ask-boy 
occasion. ‘ 

What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





ow Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Listen Here 


“OF ALL TIMES to have an assem- 
bly!” Jeanette groaned as she and How- 
ard sat down in the last row. “What are 
we suffering through today?” 

“Some man’s going to talk about civil 
defense, I think,” Howard said. “Old 
stuff. We just finished discussing it in 
social studies.” 

“Well, our town won't ever get 
bombed,” said Jeanette, “and I’m more 
afraid of what Miss Collum will do if 
I don’t finish this homework.” She 
reached in her bag for a pencil and a 
package of cookies, which she offered 
to Howard. 

“Thanks,” he. said, and began to 
munch on one just as the speaker 


started his address. Finishing the cookie, 
he turned to Jeanette. “Wake me when 
it’s over,” he said, grinning. 

Just then a burst of appreciative 
laughter came from. the audience. 

“What's funny?” Howard asked the 
boy in front of him. “What’d he say?” 

The boy paid no attention to him, so 
Howard poked someone else. “What's 
so funny?” But then he noticed Miss 
Ruggles watching him rather sternly 
from across the aisle. 

He shrugged and slid down in the 
seat. While Jeanette waded through her 
science homework, Howard dozed con- 
tentedly. 

a ° ° 

1. Is an assembly a good place in 
which to do your homework, knitting, 
letter-writing, or some other activity? 
Would you go to sleep if someone were 
talking to you personally? Besides being 
rude to the speaker, what’s wrong with 
talking during an assembly? Does it 
disturb others? 

2. Why didn’t -Howard hear the 
funny remark the speaker made? Was 
he correct in assuming that since his 


social studies class had studied civil 
defense, the speaker had nothing new 
to say to him? Have you ever been 
surprised to find an “old” subject made 
new by an interesting speaker? Why is 
it important to listen attentively? Can 
you listen and read at the same time 
—understanding everything? Imagine 
yourself speaking to a noisy, inattentive 
audience; would this affect your 
speech? In what way? 

8. What constitutes “good manners” 
in church, at a concert or play, or at 
a movie? Is it important to be on time 
on these occasions? True or false; It's 
smart to leave your seat slightly before 
a movie's over. Explain your answer. 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: ““How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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event 
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SUSAN REDIC, Soph., Peters Township High School, McMurray, Pa. 














New releases coming your way... 


Hard-cover Books 


The Aces, by Frederick Oughton. 
[The aim of this book is stated in its 
Foreword: “to uncover the personalities 
of the men called ‘aces,’ and to show 
the reader the actual birth of courage 
and tenacity in wartime air power.” 
Here you will find such famous pilots of 
World War I as the German Von Rich- 
thofen, called “The Red Baron” because 
of the bright red color of his plane; Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker, the American; 
the Belgian, Willy Coppens; and the 
famous “Mad Major” Thomson, These 
men were pioneers in air combat, and 
their close comradeship, even as ene- 
mies, wrote a saga that has not been 
equaled. (G. P. Putnam Sons) $4.95. 


Safari, R.S.V.P., by William D. 
Holmes. This is a book for everyone 
interested in the wild game of Africa: 
the leopard, lion, rhinoceros, buffalo, 
and elephant. The author knows Africa 
well, and his descriptions of the “veldt,” 
the wide grassland of Kenya with its 
free-roaming herds, make for fascinating 


reading. The most interesting chapter is 
about Elsa, a lioness who was found as | | 3 : cue is the outdoor t + Dennis 
a four-day-old cub, mewing pitifully P| ' tee aleo a good student and 


and apparently orphaned in the veldt x one of the most popular girls in her 
; ¥ P class. Susan’s problem with skin 


near Nairobi. Her discoverer, George wade hia diet teen oodlaee Gem 
Adamson, took her home with him and | ° ~~ n J most girls’. 


soon discovered he had a problem on ; 
Read what Susan did: “When I first had_pimples, I scrubbed and scrubbed 


his hands. As she abt Elsa thought and used special skin creams, but it just wasn’t enough. Then a doctor sug- 
she was a human! Since she took no in- gested Clearasil. Right away my skin began to 

terest in hunting, even feeding her be- improve and now my complexion is clear again!” Susan Redic 
came a problem, The story of how RD#1, Box 84, Venetia, Pa. 


George Adamson gradually taught Elsa 
to behave like a lion will bring the great ‘ : ; a 
continent of Africa much closer to you. 


(Coward McCann, Inc.) $4. Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


GETS INSIDE PIMPLES TO CLEAR THEM FAST! 
© “You, too, may have had skin 


The Golden Conquistadores, by Irwin | A pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. The real problems ond found Clearasil heiped 
R. Blacker. Here is a panoramic view | trouble is inside! That is why Skin Specialists * end them. When you think of the 
of the great age of conquest in North | agree that the vital medical action you need is =~ wonderful relief that effective 
America during the first half of the 16th the Clearasil action which brings the medication » treatment can bring, you may want 
sabe Blain “aie h f: Snan- down inside pimples . . . where antiseptic and to help others. You can, by writing 
earth eh aca bane g” 4 drying actions are needed to clearthem fast. us a letter about your experience 
iards as Balboa, discoverer of the Pa- with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
cific; Cortes, conqueror of Mexico; | How Clearasil works fast: ‘keratolytic’ (+3 photograph of yourself (a good 
Ponce de Leon, who explored and con- rea kon area ——— oat bt ae a ater dee 

on ot > aa 10n stops gro of bacteria can cause may be me nex ‘ 
quered not only Florida but Puerto chases GiLabbaching action neta to te- PERSONALITY of the MONTH. Writes 


Rico as well. Many of the accounts are move et oil, dry up pimples fast. Clearasil, Dept. PM, 122 E. 
Blin, 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


taken from actual letters sent to the ; : ges 

King of Spain by his conquistadores, | Skin-Colored...hides pimples while it works. women care SPECIAL OFFER: For 

telling hirh of the -marvels they have ppg a at ysl Pe p arcrace PUPS ad INE ona ws) 2 weeks’ supply of 

— and “jar — — Po improved while ang CLEARASIL. Tube, ~—=* = mame, eddvece and 

pain” on foreign soil. History is, of | ¢9¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze bottle, yas} Camanamnn, 192 &. 44 
a 


course, fact. And fact is stranger than | ¢1.95. (mo fed. tax). Money back jee. = St., New York, N. Y. 
tion— 7 ; ; sont 
fiction—and twice as interesting! (Bobbs- | guarantee. At all drug counters. Siceadlliiditen illionss ts Qetie Werne 


Merrill) $5.95. 








Its great fo 


GO 
CUSHMAN. 


The road ahead leads to new fun and 
adventure when you're on a distinc 
tively styled Cushman Scooter. Pre 
cision engineered for dynamic 
performance and ruggedly built for 
safe roadability. The dependable 
Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine de- 
livers > to 100 miles per gallon for 
unequalled economy. 
Sold and serviced nationally 
Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration 
or write for colorful booklet 
a Lad CUSHMAN MOTORS 
929 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
a subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 





STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp deoler 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
ys for in advance, a selection of other 
“‘approva’ als.” Each of these “ap- 
ar stamps a a price clearly marked. If you 
of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
ae aan Er oom rep & not wish to 
te stamp advertisers be sure 
and address on your letter and 
left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
intend to buy any of the “approval” 
return promptly, being careful to 
address in the upper left-hand 
envelope in which you return the 
@ beginner in stamp collecting, 
parents’ advice before send- 
any reader feels that a stamp 
who advertises on this page has not lived 
terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait ot least two 
answer. If necessary the reader mey 
Executive Editor of 1 Maga- 

. 42nd St., New York 36, 


TERRIFIC fh OAIN 
BARGAIN! 
Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


postage, seperate included. 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Toronto, 


WORLDWIDE 
307 DIFFERENT STA M PS 
British Colteies tana” niin, Pa ONLY 25¢ 
tan, xceptionals, 
NIAGARA STAMP 


FOREIGN COIN ":"LIST 


BARGAINS: Indian Head Cent 10¢; Wooden € 4¢ 
Nickel 1 a Chinese Dollar, 53¢. Approvals *OF 
included wit order. postage 
TATHAM com COMPANY, Springfield 92, Massachusetts 


FOREIGN COIN De 
& Price Lists . 

indian Head Cont—15¢)_ 2 different @ 25¢. 
SPRUCELAND D76, Box 2, F.P. Sta., Spgfid., Mass. 
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Unusuals. Only with approvals 
CO., St. Catharines 2/2, Ontario 














UNITED STATES POSTAGE 

The world’s first Range Conservation 
stamp will be issued by the U. S. Post 
Office February 2. First-day sale of this 
4-cent stamp is to be in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in honor of the annual meeting 
there of the American Society of Range 
Management. 

The American Society of Range Man- 
agement is a national organization that 
works to improve land conservation, 
forestry, and livestock. Its emblem, a 
drawing of a “Trail Boss,” appears in 
black and white on the left side of the 
Range Conservation stamp. The stamp’s 
right side shows a Western range scene 
printed in yellow and blue. 

Horace Greeley, 
famous newspaper 
publisher and edi- 
tor, is pictured on 
the latest 4-cent 
“Famous Ameri- 
can” to be issued 
on February 8 at 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 

Greeley was born 
in New Hampshire in 1811, and learned 
the printing trade as a boy in Vermont. 
At the age of 20 he arrived in New York. 
Ten years later he was the successful 
founder and publisher of the New York 
Tribune, a daily newspaper. The fiery, 
outspoken editorials he wrote for this 
newspaper had much to do with mold- 
ing public opinion. 

One of the most famous pieces of 
editorial advice Greeley gave his read- 
ers was “Go West, young man, go 
West!” He believed young people look- 
ing for opportunity would find it on 
America’s Western frontier. 

First-day collectors — Attention! Ac- 
cording to a new rule announced by 
the U. S. Post Office, all requests for 
First-day covers must be postmarked 
before midnight five days in advance 
of a stamp’s issue date. Requests post- 
marked later will be returned unopened 
to the sender. Range Conservation First- 
day cover requests should be post- 
marked before midnight January 28, 
and the Horace Greeley “Famous Amer- 
ican” stamp First-day requests before 
midnight January 30. —M. Ronan 


Fellow Fools 

Professor: “If there are any dumb 
bells in the room, please stand up.” 

A long pause ensued and then a lone 
freshman stood up. 

“Why do-you consider yourself a 
dumbbell?” asked the professor. 

“Well, I don’t exactly, sir, but I do 
hate to see you standing up all by your- 


sélf.” said the freshman. 
Ohio State Sundia 


No Accident 
“Have 


City lady: you ever had any 
accidents?” 

Cowboy: “No, madam, except once a 
horse kicked me, and once a rattlesnake 
bit me.” 

City lady: 
accidents?” 

Cowboy: “No, 


purpose 


“Goodness! Weren't those 


ma’am, they did it on 


Sunshine 


Eating the Hard Way 

Harry: “I'd like a cup of coffee and 
a muttered buffin.” 

Larry: “You mean a buffered muttin.” 

Harry: “No, I mean a muffered but- 
tin.” 

Larry: 
milk?” 


“How about a doughtnut and 


Young American: 


Sneaky 
“I know a town that’s so small the 
speed cops have to hid behind each 
other.’ 
Bob Hope 


Candid Comment 
The kid who used to want to be a 
first baseman now wants to be the first 


Spaceman. 
Wall Street Journa 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Best Looking (thinks he is 


immortalized on Ansco Film) 


He’s one for the book! And with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, you’re guaranteed 
a perfect picture—or a new roll of film 
free! (This is the film for better pictures 

rain or shine.) In extremely poor light, 
use Super Hypan®-—the world’s fastest 


fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
sational color shots—Anscochrome® and 
Super Anscochrome. Don’t just ask for 
film... ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 
know! Ansco, Binghamton, New Yor! ' 
Division of General Aniline & 





COKE MEANS ONLY COCA-COLA... 
AND COCA-COLA MEANS ONLY COKE... 
EACH IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
WHICH IDENTIFIES ONLY THE PRODUCT OF 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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President John Kennedy, center, and new Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare Abraham A. 


Ribicoff, right, receive “task force’ report on education from 


Frederick L. Hovde, president of Purdue University and chairman of the study. 


Report to Kennedy 

‘The 
hirst-rate 
every child have a full opportunity to 
.. . First pri- 
a vigorous 
program to lift the schools to a new 


demands a 
and that 


national interest 


system of schools 
benefit from that system 
ority should be given to 
level of excellence.” 

So opened the report submitted this 
month to President Kennedy by his 
special task force on education. The 
advisory group went on to recommend 
a bold and far-reaching program of 
government support for education that 
probably far exceeded the hopes of 
even the most optimistic proponents of 
Federal aid: a total of about $9.4 bil- 
lion in grants and loans to schools and 
colleges over the next four-and-a-half 
years. 

The bulk of the money, $5.8 billion, 
would go to the public schools in the 
form of grants to the states. The funds 
could be used by school boards to 
build new schools, pay off those al- 
ready built, raise teachers’ salaries, or 
for “other purposes related to the im- 
provement of education.” 

The only stipulation: The states must 
“maintain or increase” their support of 
education—not use the Federal funds 
to replace their own. 


Presuming its enactment, the pro- 


gram would take effect next July 1, 
when the new fiscal year begins. The 
report was submitted to President 
Kennedy before his inauguration. 

Here is how the aid would be dis- 
tributed: 
Each state would receive a flat grant 
of $30 per pupil annually, based on 
average daily attendance. Total yearly 
cost would be about $1.2 billion, based 
on an estimated average attendance of 
40 million pupils. 
PSpecial grants of $20 per pupil an- 
nually would go to states with per- 
sonal income per student that is less 
than 70 per cent of the national aver- 
age. This would benefit about a fourth 
of the states, mostly those in the South. 
About seven million pupils “would be 
helped toward full educational oppor- 
tunity.” Annual cost: $140 million. 
Special grants of $20 per pupil an- 
nually would also go to the large cities 
—those with populations of over 
300,000—which have “unique and 
grave” educational problems. These 
funds could be used for school con- 
struction, site acquisition, research and 
experimentation, and expansion of 
guidance and job placement programs. 
This is expected to benefit about six 
million pupils, at an annual cost of 
$120 million. 

The remaining funds in the proposed 


program would be allotted to colleges 
and universities, both public and pri 
vate. The object: to enable them to 
expand academic and housing facilities 
to accommodate increased enrollments. 

Of the total, $1.4 billion would be 
in grants and $2.1 billion would be in 
loans. With the exception of a $150 
million immediate increase in the col- 
lege housing loan program, the assist- 
ance would also start next July |! 

The task force also recommended 
the extension and expansion of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, especial- 
ly the measures designed to increase 
the future supply of teachers, as well 
as the following revisions: 
PElimination of the controversial dis 
claimer affidavit required of college 
students seeking NDEA loans. 
PExtension of the “forgiveness” 
ture of the loan program to parochial 
private, and college teachers. At pres- 
ent, students who become public school 
teachers are “forgiven” 10 per cent of 
their loans for each year they serve, 
up to a maximum of 50 per cent for 
five years. 

Purdue University president Fred- 
erick L. Hovde, who headed the six- 
man task force, declared that the 
proposals represented the absolute 
minimum necessary to meet the na- 
tion’s educational needs. 

President Kennedy, in receiving the 
report, said that he hoped it would 
receive “great study and atteation not 
only by Congress but by the American 
public.” He added: 

“I don’t know whether we have the 
resources immediately to take on the 
whole program, but we'll have to de- 
cide the degree of need and set up a 
list of priorities.” 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, the new Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, conceded that the proposed pro- 
gram might run into some difficulties 
in Congress because of its magnitude. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill 
that would have provided $1.8 billion 
over a two-year period for school con- 
struction and salaries. The House of 
Representatives voted to give $1.3 bil- 
lion over four years, but limited it to 
construction. However, both bills died 
when the House Rules Committee 
killed chances for a compromise. 

Whatever the eventual results of 


tea- 





2-T 


the task force’s recommendations, ed- 
ucators were in general agreement that 
the new year had got off to an 
auspicious start. The prospects seemed 
good that some, even if not all, of the 
assistance proposed might be forth- 
coming. 

Members of the task forc: 
tee, in addition to Dr. Hovde 
John W. Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation; Alvin C. Eurich, vice 
president of the Ford Foundation 
Francis Keppel, dean of the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard Univ 
Benjamin C. Willis, 
tendent of the Chicago 
Russell I. Thackrey, executive secré 
tary of the American Association 
Land-Grant Colleges and Univer 


Why Men Leav 


According to a study made | 
fessors Robert L. Thorndike 
beth Hagen of Columbi 
Teachers College, the teaching 
sion is losing intellectuall) 
men to better paying occu; 
This fact was borne 
study of 658 Army Air Fo 
who became public school 
teachers after service in 
II. The 658 men earlier 
10,000 Air Force veteran 
part in a study of 


commit- 


were 
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predictors of careers and of occupa- 
tional success. 

Of the 658 men studied, 200 had 
left teaching for jobs that boosted their 
incomes an average 25 per cent. These 
men, the study showed, had scored 
“significantly superior” to the 458 re- 
maining in teaching on a battery of tests 
given during World War II to all of 
the men in the study. 

Those leaving teaching 
pay and better opportunities elsewhere 
Less 


cited low 


as their chief reasons for leaving 
than 10 per mentioned 
like for teaching 


very fe 
sidered themselves 


cent any dis- 


and con- 
poor teachers. In 
fact, more than 75 per cent indicated 
they again “it con- 
that they 


tear hing 


might teach 
ditions were improved” 01 
like to get back to 


sometime.” 


would 


was also cited as the chief 
dissatisfaction for the 458 
teaching—332 as 
school teachers and 126 
is administrators. The teachers 

prominently mentioned the number of 
and 


Low pay 
SOUuUTCE ot 
men remaimimng in 
and college 
also 


1on-teaching duties, large classes 
vercrowded rooms. 

Other 
lack of pupil interest and disciplinary 
ommunity 


causes of frustration cited 
problems, school board or 
interference, difficulty in working 


Oppor- 


with 
pring ipal or supervisor, lack 
tunity tor and lack of in- 
tellectual 

On the plus side, those remaining in 


promotion, 
stimulation. 


mtacts 
with 


principal sources 


iching mentioned “having 

with young people” and “worki 
ideas” as 
of satisfaction. Relatively fe 
tioned the desirability of long 
tions perhay the re- 
port work 
during vacations to supplement low in- 
Only third ment 


community 


books and 
men- 
vaca- 
time 
because n 


and free 


suggests 
comes about a ioned 
respect 

salaries and other 
the majority of 
present fairly finitely 
committed to teaching for the future. 
five cent of the 
room teachers and two per cent ot the 


In spite of low 


frustrations, however, 
teachers were 
Less than per class- 
con- 
| 
sidering a change to other work 
More than 50 per cent of the active 


elementary-secondary teachers and col- 


college teachers were seriously 


lege teachers and 70 per cent of the 
are almost cer- 


their 


administrators said they 
remain in education 
The bulk of th 


said they would “probably 


tain to 
life careers. others 
main mn 
education 


30th 


dic ate d 


present and past teachers in- 
they feel that 
is the most important factor in getting 
men into education and keeping them 
the re, 


tions 


highe I salary 


Improvement in working condi- 
such as class size, materials and 
equipment, and fewer non-teaching du- 


ties, is next in Importance 


Improved “status,” ranking third, re- 
flects the feeling of many teachers that 
the role of the teacher in the commu- 
nity is a less respected one now than 
it has been in the past, the report notes. 

Other factors mentioned by teach- 
ers and ex-teachers as important con- 
siderations for prospective teachers are 
the need for greater opportunities for 
advancement, more fringe benefits, a 
higher quality of personnel in the 
schools, such as fellow-teachers and su- 
pervisors, and more time to work for 
advanced degrees. 

[be study by Profs 
Hagen was supported by 
of Education grant. 

4 complete report of the study, en- 
titled “Men Teachers and Ex-Teachers 
Some Attitudes and Traits,” appears in 
the January, 1961, Teachers College 
Record. Copies available from Teach- 

Univ., 525 W 
N.Y. (75 cents 


Thorndike and 
a U.S. Office 


ers College, Columbia 
120 St., New York 27, 
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Finding Genius 

By not recognizing genius 
children at an early enough age, Amer- 
ican society is being deprived of a vast 
“untapped potential,” maintains Prof. 
Annette Rosenstiel of Mills College of 
Education in New York City. 

Speaking before the American Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
in New York City, Dr 
mated that there are almost 2.5 million 
children under five who would fall into 
the « potential 


genius if improved methods of recog 


among 


Rosenstiel esti 


ategory of actual or 


nition and testing were used. 

“It is in infancy and early childhood 
that we must look for these children,” 
she said, adding that it is of paramount 
importance to whet the curiosity of a 


{ hild 


variety of 


stimulate his interest in a 

things 

reaches school age.” 
Dr. Rosenstiel, a professor of anthro 


modern lan 


and 


“long before he 


sociology and 
cautioned against judging po- 


giftedness solely on 


pology 
guages 
tential 
the basis of the I1.Q. She suggested using 
the P.1.Q.—the intelligence 
quotient 

The Mills 
genius is not only being able, but “do- 
Studies of geniuses of the past 
she said, have showed that gifted ac- 
complishment often has taken place at 
sometimes 


genius Ol! 
potential 


College professor said 


g 
ing 


an extremely early age, 
against parental opposition. 

“In an age reading is 
couraged until well along into the sixth 
year, it is interesting to note that John 
Stuart Mill learned to read Greek from 
his father at the age of three, and 
that Francis Galton, who later pub- 
lished an original study on the basic 
criterion for genius, learned to read at 
the age of two and a half,” she noted 


when dis- 
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A Third “Unfit” 


A third of high school English teachers 
are unfit to teach the subject, according 
to Dr. Harold Martin of Harvard, who 
heads the Commission on English of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Speaking before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association convention in Phila- 
delphia in late December, Dr. Martin 
pointed out that nearly 30,000 secondary 
English teachers, about a third, do not 
meet minimum state requirements for 
teaching the subject. And, he said, 
qualification standards in many states 
ire low. 

Dr. Martin reported that only half of 
the secondary English teachers had 
majored in the subject in college. He 
laid some of the blame on the colleges, 
ind commented: “If there is to be any 
hope of lasting improvement in the 
secondary schools there must be radical 
correction of collegiate and graduate 
programs in English.” 

The Harvard professor also pointed 
ut that current working conditions for 
English teachers are “unbelievably 
bad.” He noted that most teach five 
classes a day, and many six, with up to 
200 pupils of different intelligence and 
reading ability. In addition, he said, the 
isnglish teacher spends, on the average, 
two hours a day working on extra- 

urricular activities, and conducts one 
study hall and a home room. 

“In short,” says Dr. Martin, “he has 
vorked 40 hard hours at least before he 
puts a minute into class preparation, 
correction of themes, or an effort to keep 
his mind alert by reading something 
ither than what he teaches.’ 


“Doctored” Text 


Soviet textbooks designed to teach 
English to prospective linguists are also 
geared to provide the student with 
evidence” of a class-ridden, ruthless 
\merican society. 

\ report of such Russian textbook 
irtistry,” written by Stephen Vieder- 
man, appears in the fall issue of the 
juarterly, Columbia University Forum. 

A series of readings in one textbook, 
supposedly introduced as exercises in 
translation for the student, portray dis 
torted pictures of American life, Vieder 
nan declares. 

ne article, reprinted from a Comin- 
rm journal, Viederman says, enlists the 
ympathies of the language student 
igainst the attempts of the American 
mperialists to kindle the flames of a 
1ew world war.” 

Even the old ballad, “Barnacle Bill 
the Sailor,” has been “adapted” by the 
textbook authors, Viederman points out: 


“Who is knocking at my door? 

Said the rich shipowner . . 
I want good grub and want more pay, 
Said Barnacle Bill the sailor. 
And more time off and more to say .. . 


I'll ship scabs and Ill break your ranks, . . . 
I'll call troops and they'll bring their 
tanks... 

Your bloody threats 

May come to pass, 

But union men 

Are a solid mass, 

And you can’t defeat 

The working class . 


The value of such a selection for the 
language student is questionable, con- 
tends Viederman. “The vocabulary is 
not basic; and the images are hardly 
conducive to quiet study.” 

Viederman also cites the textbook’s 
selections concerning American educa- 
tion. The Russian student is told that 
Betty, a high school English teacher, “is 
not married because in most American 
states only unmarried girls can be 
teachers.” 

American colleges are pictured as 
extremely expensive and, therefore, as 
attended only by children of wealthy 
parents. 

Another selection in the Soviet text- 
book declares that “millions of young 
men and girls in these countries cannot 
get an education and those who get it 
cannot find jobs.” 

The textbook editors then convert 
their generalizations into illustrations 
through a series of readings “adapted” 
from English and American authors. 


Communism Course 


High school students in Dallas, Tex., 
will learn about the methods and dan- 
gers of communism in their American 
history and advanced civics courses. 

Dr. W. T. White, Dallas school su- 
perintendent, said that the studies would 
be as objective as possible and would 
avoid propaganda from special groups 
and extremists. 

Asst. Supt. Frank Williams, who is 
in charge of curriculum, explained that 
the new program was promoted by a 
concern over the dangers of communism, 

“We felt that if the students do not 
know about its dangers,” he said, “one 
day the communists may conquer us.” 

A similar program is now offered by 
the Houston schools, as part of a senior- 
year economics course. 


In Brief 


> Teachers of English will save them 
selves many hours in reading and mark- 
ing themes and term papers by teaching 
students some of the basic elements of 
logic, emphasized Prof. Edward Gordon 
of Yale Univ. in a recent speech. Gordon 
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said that by requiring students to nar- 
row the subject matter of a theme or 
source paper to manageable limits and 
by reviewing the writer’s outline in ad- 
vance, a teacher is able to do a large 
amount of correcting before the work 
is completed. At the same time, he said, 
by insisting upon the narrowing of sub- 
ject matter and a preliminary definition 
of terms, and by requiring an under- 
standing of how a generalization can be 
arrived at, a teacher will convey to his 
students some of the basic elements of 
straight thinking. 


> Textbook publishers have been urged 
to give more emphasis to the Nazi brutal- 
ities and “evils of totalitarianism” by the 
Committee on Instructional Materials 
of the New York City board of educa 
tion. In a letter to 100 textbook pub 
lishers, the committee urged “substan- 
tial revision” of modern world history 
texts to correct what they termed “ser- 
ious deficiencies in textbook treatments 
of Nazi atrocities against minority 
groups.” 


> Too many teachers serve Shakespeare 
to their students much as parents feed 
their children spinach—“not because it 
tastes good but because it is good for 
them.” Rather, says Louis Marder, as- 
sociate professor of English at Kent 
(Ohio) State Univ., the teacher can 
arouse interest and pique curiosity by: 
using records, films, filmstrips; having 
students attend plays, if possible; read- 
ing Shakespeare as though preparing 
for the stage, and getting the music, 
intonation, and meaning of the prose 
and poetry. “We have come far from 
using Shakespeare to teach history of 
the English language, grammar, and 
morality,” says Marder, “but the teacher 
still must make the course interesting 
by a wide knowledge of the subject.” 


> A “downward” expansion of public 
education to meet the needs of five 
year-olds is called for in Public Kinder 
gartens, published by the NEA Elemen 
tary Instructional Service (1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 10 
cents). The leaflet describes a good 
kindergarten as one which recognizes 
the difference between the “study” ol 
older children and the “play” of five 
year-olds. “It is no favor to a kinder 
garten-age child to make him spend his 
day in a diluted first grade,” it com 
ments. Small groups of 20 to 25 chil 
dren, well-trained teachers, and plenti 
ful equipment are also named as essen 
tial. In spite of numerous advantages 
they can give a five-year-old, the leaf 
let reports, public kindergartens none 
theless have been providing for only 
about 40 per cent of these youngsters 
in the nearly 100 years since they were 
first established. 
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*% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


* Israel AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See W‘ 
in Review, pp. 6-8; also, Neu 
p. 5. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work 
p. 19; also, World News in Revi 
pp. 6-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit o 
pp. 9-14; also, World News in Revie 
pp. 6-8. 

4. World History: Unit on Israel, es 
pecially pp. 11-14; 
News in Review, pp. 6-8. 

5. American Issues: YOL 
National Goals, pp. 20-21 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay 
How Would You Solve It? 

28. 

7. Testing Materials: S: 
view Test, pp. 15-18; also 
questions in this Teaching Guic 

8. General Interest: Ou 
Immortals (David G. Farragut 
regular back-page features 
crossword puzzle, sports, film 


etc., beginning on p. 22. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


‘ 


Turn to the centerfold o e maga- 
zine, pages 15-18, for World Week's 
four-page Semester Review Test. An 
swers to the Test questions are on the 
next page of this Teaching Guide 


d News 
smake rs 


also, SE 


1! Our 


How fo Use the Test in Class 


Before distributing this issue of 
World Week to your skim 
through the pages of the Test and de 
cide how you want to use it in class. 
Some teachers assign the entire Test 
for homework and review the questions 
and answers in class the next day. Some 
have their students complete the Test 
in one period without giving students 
advance notice. Still others divide the 
class into groups, with each group re- 
sponsible for answering an assigned 
Test section. 

If you plan to use the Test for m irk- 
ing purposes, do not distribute copies 
of the magazine until the day of the 
test. Students can remove the Test 
the centerfold for collection. The 
Semester Review Test replaces the 
workbook page in this issue of World 
Week. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 
The first Newsmaker in this week's 
issue is Sir Charles Percy Snow, a re- 


students 


trom 


nowned British novelist, scientist, and 
public official. Our second Newsmaker 
17 veal old Bobby 
tly won the U. S. 


hampionship. 


Fischer, who re 


( hess 


open titi 


UNIT: ISRAEL (pp. 9-14) 


Key Themes to Stress 


|. When Israel became ind 
in 1948 
ind honey” 


ept for a fertile strip along th 


vendent 
it was not the “land of milk 
ble. Ex- 
Medi- 


barren 


described in the B 


terranean coast, it was mostly 
vasteland. But 
neers, and farmers have been 
the desert bloom. With mode 
ing methods and irrigation 

tripled Israel’s agricultural pr 
Israel is trving to correct a deficit in its 
of trade by becoming the 
Middle East’— 


and 


engi- 
naking 
tarm- 


Israeli scientists 


have 


iction 


D lance 
“Switzerland of the 
buving raw materials from abroad 
turning them into finished products for 
export. Israel has absorbed Jewish im- 
migrants from many countries. Its peo- 
ple are rugged 
determined to build their nation 

2. Although a Jewish state flour- 
ished in Israel about 1,000 B. C., the 
land of Palestine later fell 
series of foreign invaders, During the 
heyday of the Roman Empire, the 
Romans sacked Jerusalem and the Jews 
scattered throughout the The 
Jewish dream of returning to Palestine 
remained unfulfilled until the late 19th 
century, when Dr. Theodor Herzl 
called the first World Congress of Zion- 
After World War I, the British 
idministrators of Palestine allowed 
Jewish immigrants to settle in the area. 
Tensions between Arabs and _ Israelis 
deepened after World War II, when 
N. approved a plan to partition 
Palestine, and Britain removed its 
troops. On May 14, 1948, Jewish lead- 
ers in Tel Aviv proclaimed the birth of 
a new state of Israel. 


and resourceful, and 


prey to a 


world 


ists. 


the U. 


3. Ever since the proclamation of in- 
dependence, a state of war has existed 
between Israel and the Arab countries 
surrounding it. Although was 
declared in 1949, Arab 
guerrillas continued to 
raids. When Egypt nationalized the 
Suez Canal in 1956, the Israeli armies 
overran Egypt's Sinai Peninsula. Later 
the troops were withdrawn and a U. N. 
Emergency Force was stationed on the 
Israel-Egyptian border to prevent fur- 


a truce 
Israeli 
border 


and 


stage 


ther raids. Communist intrigues in the 
Middle Arab- 
Israeli hostility. 


East have aggravated 


Assignments 


l. Pages 9-10: (1) 
these problems facing Israel and tell 


Describe each of 


what Israel is doing about it: (a) lack 
of fertile farm land; (b) water short- 
unbalanced foreign trade; (d) 
cultures 


age; (C) 
diversity of languages 
among the immigrants. (2 
major farm crops, industries, and min- 
eral resources. (3) State the importance 
of each to Israel: Tel Aviv; Haifa; 
Jerusalem; Dead Sea; Negev: kibbutz 
2. Pages 12-14: (1) What was the 
role played in Israel’s history by: (a) 
Dr. Theodor Herzl; (b) Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann; (c) Balfour Declaration; 
(d) Hitler; (e) U.N.? (2) Summarize 
the nature and causes of unfriendly re- 


Arab 


and 
List Israel’s 


lations between Israel and _ its 


neighbors today. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Learning from Pictures (p. 11) 


1. How do the pictures develop the 
theme, “Making the Desert Bloom”? 
Why is water one of Israel's great- 
est concerns? From what source is 
Israel going to get the water to flow 
through the irrigation pipes? 

3. What is your reaction to the pic- 
ture of Tel Aviv? 


Map Reading 

Place a map of the Middle East on 
the board for general reference, Stu- 
dents can work at their desks with the 
map of Israel in this issue of World 
Week. 

1. Please go to the wall map and 
locate Israel. Which countries have a 
common border with Israel? Why has 
Israel been called “an island in the 
Arab world”? 

2. Find the Suez Canal. What bodies 
of water does it join? What significance 
does the refusal of the U.A.R. to allow 
Israeli ships the use of the Canal have 
on Israel? 

3. Find the Gulf of Aqaba on your 
World Week map. How will Israel's 
development of Elath help Israel to 
solve the problem raised in the previ- 
ous question? 

4. Is Israel’s location in the Middle 
East favorable or unfavorable for its 
future economic growth? Explain. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 
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Motivation 

Some of your students may have 
read the book Exodus or have seen the 
motion picture with the same title. Ask 
these students to summarize the high- 
lights of the story. 


Discussion Questions 

1. After reading the Unit, what is 
your reaction to the Biblical descrip- 
tion of Israel as the “land of milk and 
honey”? How are the Israelis making 
the desert bloom? 

2. Why is Israel 
“a laboratory in the desert”? 

3. Can Israel hope to become self- 
sufficient in future years? Explain. 

4. What is meant by saying that 
Israel is trying to become the “Switzer- 
land of the Middle East”? 

5. Why is a peaceful solution #f the 
Arab-Israeli conflict important not only 
to the of the Middle East but 
to the peace of the world? 


sometimes called 


peace 


Things to Do 

(1) Assign students to prepare re- 
ports on: (a) the Balfour Declaration; 
(b) Nazi persecution of the Jews; (c) 
the Israeli kibbutz. (2) Try a class 
socio-drama in which Arab and Israeli 
leaders debate the Arab refugee prob- 
lem and a proposed settlement. 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 20-21) 

This article summarizes the key points 
of a report submitted to former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on national purpose 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
February 1, 1961 


Unit: Africa’s Newest Nations— 
l. Nigeria. 
February 8, 1961 
Special Issue: Your Career. 








and national goals. Emphasis is placed 
on the important role of America’s 
youth in achieving these goals. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you belong to a 
school club or to some community or- 
ganization outside of school? (Raised 
hands.) For what purpose, or purposes, 
does your organization exist? Why is it 
important for an organization to have 
some purpose if it is to survive? 

2. How many of you can say that 
you know the goals toward which the 
U. S. is moving? Explain your answer 
to the class. 

3. Why do U. S. leaders stress the 
important role to be played by young 
Americans in this country’s future? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 23) 


One of America’s great naval heroes, 
Admiral David G, Farragut, is the sub- 
ject of the Hall of Fame article in this 
issue. This biographical sketch also 
personalizes a dramatic period in Amer- 
ican history. 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








YOUR CAREER 
Feb. 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Vocations and Education 
Posters (9 monthly study aids in 9 leading 
careers, available to requests from follow- 
ing states: Ala., Conn., Del., Fla., Ga., Ky., 
Md., Mich., N. J., N. C., Ohio, Pa., S. C., 
Tenn., Va., Washington, D, C., W. Va.), 
1960, free, Educators Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Lancaster, Pa. Getting the 
Right Job, 1960, free, The Glidden Com- 
pany, 900 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Home Economics Career 
Wheel (8%” x 14”), 1960, free, American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 20th 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Should 
You Be Series (40 booklets on individual 
careers), undated, free, N. Y. Life Insur- 
ance Company, Career Information Service, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. Your First Job, 1960, free, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Education 
Dept., 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
New York. Four Why's, undated, free, 
General Electric Company, Education 
Dept., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

BOOKS: Vocations for Girls, by M. R. 


Lingenfelter, $3.25 (Harcourt, Brace 1952). 
Vocations for Boys, by H. D. Kitson & E, 
M. Stover, $3.75 (Harcourt, Brace, 1955). 

ARTICLES: “Heading Toward a Ca- 
reer,” by S. Blau, Parents’, June, 1960. 
“Careers for Young People in Merchan- 
dising,” by M. Fredericks, McCall's, Sept., 
1960. “What Job Is Best for You?” by C. A. 
Larson, Science Digest, Nov., 1959. “School 
Guidance Programs: What and Why,” 
Changing Times, Sept., 1959. “Best Jobs 
of the Future: A Guide for Your Teen- 
Agers,” U. S. News & World Report, Jan. 
11, 1960. “Today’s Exciting New Career 
Opportunities,” by S. Margolius, Coronet, 
May, 1959. “Best Jobs for Now and the 
Years Ahead,” Changing Times, Nov., 1960. 

FILMS: Getting a Job, 16 minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Il]. How to pre- 
pare for and look for a job. 

FILMSTRIPS: Your Future in the World 
of Work, 7 filmstrips, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. The filmstrips vary in 
length (47-55 frames), dealing with apti- 
tudes; interests; occupational training; edu- 
cation. 
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GOOD CITIZENS (p. 19) 


Under a Youth in Government Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., high 
school students who are members of 
Hi-Y Clubs are learning the law-mak- 
ing process at firsthand. They initiate 
and discuss bills. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 15-18) 
PART I: p. 15 

Group I: Newsmakers: a-6; b-8; c-1; d- 
5; e-11; f-12; g-7; h-4; i-3; j-2. 

Group Il: World Around Us: 1-b; 
3-b; 4-d; 5-a. 

Group III; News at Home: 1-California; 
2-Cuba; 3-decline; 4-87th; 5-two. 

Group IV: Cartoon Symbols: 1-Britain; 
2-France; 3-Soviet Russia; 4-Red China; 
5-United Arab Republic. 

PART II: Faces and Events in the News, 

p. 16 

l-Henry Cabot Lodge; U. S. delegate to 
the U. N.; Lyndon Johnson; U. S. Senator. 
2-Richard Nixon; (b). 3-Dean Rusk; Sec- 
retary of State. 4-Nikita Khrushchev. 5- 
Gamal Abdel Nasser; Arab World. 6-Bel- 
gium; Kasavubu; Lumumba; Leopoldville. 
PART III: Map in the News, p. 17 

1-East Germany; 2-Berlin; 3-World War 
II; 4-off course; 5-it lies completely within 
Communist East Germany; 6-France, Brit- 
ain, U. S.; 7-West Germany; 8-coal de- 
posits and steel industries; 9-Poland; 10- 
Kiel Canal; 11-Poland and Czechoslovakia; 
12-south to north; 13-East Prussia; 14-Den- 
mark and Sweden; 15-less. 

PART IV: Skills Section, p. 18 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Fidel Castro; 2- 
he has seized U. S. property and invest- 
ments, denounced the U. S. in his speeches, 
fomented trouble in other Latin American 
countries, and accepted a Soviet offer of 
rocket aid in case of U. S. “intervention.” 
3-Red China’s Mao Tse-tung and Soviet 
Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev; 4-they believe 
that Cuba is now on their side in the Cold 
War; 5-sugar. 

Il. Words in the News: l-a; 2-b; 38-d; 
4-c; 5-a. 

III. World Capitals: 1-Cairo; 2-Peiping; 
3-New Delhi; 4-Rawalpindi; 5-Rome. 

IV. Chart Reading: 1-65; 2-4.5 3-100 
million tons; 4-3.8 millions of vehicles a 
year; 5-true. 


2-b; 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 
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Scholastic Teacher Interviews 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Miss Barbara Yanowski 


Midwest Airborne Television Teacher 


EXT Monday, January 30, a DC-7 

aircraft will level off at 23,000 
feet over the community of Montpelier, 
Indiana. It will begin transmitting taped 
TV lessons in 14 subjects to an esti 
mated half a million students in six 
Midwestern states. The $7,000,000 Mid 
west Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction—heavily backed by the Ford 
Foundation—will literally get off th 
ground. 

Programs will originate from ground 
based facilities at Purdue 
in Lafayette, Ind. The TV lessons will 
all be taped—at least at first—and will 
be carried until May 25 over two UHI 
television channels. Some 16,939 class 
rooms in the six-state area will uss 
special UHF equipment in orde1 
pick up the telecasts. 

Last summer Purdue held ; 
workshop to prepare hand-picked teach 
ers for the television presentations. On¢ 
of those chosen: Barbara Yanowski, a 
New York City television teacher. Miss 
Yanowski is no stranger to Scholastic 
Teacher. Her articles, “I Teach 20,000 
Students” and “After They've Turned 
Off the Set,” have appeared in the 
Oct. 17, 1958 and Nov. 18, 1959 issues 
respectively. 

Recently Miss Yanowski was inter 
viewed by Howard Langer of Scholasti: 
Teacher. Excerpts from the 
terview follow. 


University 


summer! 


taped in 


Q. When did you first know that you 
were going to be involved in_ this 
project? 


A. Well, I knew a kinescope of one 
of my New York TV lessons had been 
sent in to the Midwest officials in April. 
It wasn’t too long after that that m 
boss, Dorothy Klock, got a call from 
Midwest Airborne Television, asking 
her to clarify the position of the Board 
of Education on how they would feel 
about my taking a leave. 


Q. What was your first reaction, that 
you were even being considered? 


A. I wanted to be considered becaus« 
I wanted to be in competition 
know if I wanted to go with 
because I didn’t know h al 
them at that time. There was very littl 
publicity, very little information print 
ed about the project. What was in print 
was extremely vague, and any of us 
in television teaching knew that 
could sign up for something that could 
be very badly handled and you yuld 


I didn’t 
them 
} 


muc out 


you 


difficult 
teaching on television is so 


find 


bec ause 


yourself in a situation 
new to everybody, administrator as well 
as the teacher. My 
personal curiosity, about how 
with 


reaction was just 
curlosity 
[ would make out in competition 


teachers from all over the countr\ 


Q. When they finally decided, what 
did you feel then? 


4. Very elated. It did something for 
I don’t think that 
individual event in my ca 


my confidence that 
any othe 


reer as a teacher has evel done 


Q. How long have you been teaching? 


4. Six years 


Q. And on television? 


{. Three and a half. 


Q. Now, what about the summer 
workshop set up by Midwest Airborne? 


What was accomplished? 
{. Well, there 


a two-fold purpose for the workshop 


was outlined to us 
One was to write a teacher’s manual—a 
manual for the 
use as she uses the television program 

Secondly, 
the course of the ten weeks we 


classroom teacher to 


it was hoped that within 
spent 


at Purdue University, we would be 


ible to draw some conclusions about 


vhat good television teaching is 


Q. How teachers were there 


2 


altogether? 


many 


Purdue 
though there were 16 of us that wer 
Not all came for the workshop 
Some had prior commitments 


4. There were 13 of us at 


( hosen 


Q. How was the workshop set 


4. At 8:30 in the morning 
Sometimes the 

only a half then 

free to go to little in 


could 


a meetng 
ould last 


ve would be 


hour and 


where we col 


How 


visiting resource 


dividual offices 


work on our manuals 


had 


came on the 


tinue to 
evel we many 
who average of 


bout three 


me oplk 
i 


i week 


about 


Q. What did like 
this summer workshop? 


you most 


4. Meeting the other television teach 
ers. It’s a very lonely business, at least 
where I have been. My main experience 
has been in the public school system 
in New York City, the largest 

world in t 


a place where we 


Barbara Yanowski 


from where our offices were to the 
studio. Because of this physical separa 
tion, we had very little chance to talk 
to the teachers and 


even the other 


other television 


less chance to watch 
television teachers. 

We didn’t have much opportunity to 
share problems, to get together, to have 


bull felt. The 


loneliness is rather great, because you 


sessions about how we 
are separated from children, first of all 
Chat’s the hardest to take. 

But second of all, you're separated 
faculty You don't 
belong anywhere; you're a real loner 
You have very little feeling of group 


trom the feeling 


identity 

So the greatest thing was the oppor 
tunity of teachers 
from all over the country and finding 
out that they felt the same as you 
did about this loneliness. They also 
felt that they went into television teach- 
We felt we 
could contribute something more by 


meeting television 


ing for the same reason. 
teaching on television than we could 
by teaching in the classroom—some 
thing that has to do with stimulating 
a child in another way 

Q. And when “something 
more,” could you be a little bit more 
specific? 

\. Heres a 
that does help Ine be more specific 
One of the teachers has said that he 
received a letter from a_ sixth-grade 
child after he had been on the ai 
for about four months. The letter said 
“You're the only teacher who has ever 


you Say 


story I can give you 


understood me.” 

That's a very sad commentary. But 
it also involves the fact that he’s prob 
ably the that this child 
had yelled at him, who 
never knew that he was dreadful when 
the television set wasn’t on, who didn’t 
know that to school 
late every day. 

[he TV teacher didn’t know this 
He was always smiling and happy and 
he never disciplined and never repri- 
manded. And because his lessons were 
on television and were able to capitalize 


only teacher 


who nevei 


maybe he came 
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on things that command the child’s 
attention, he did command the child's 
attention. 


Q. Now, you've been setting up this 
manual on science, third-grade science, 
is that correct? 

A. Third and fourth. 


Q. What will you be doing over tele- 
vision that the teacher in the class will 
not be doing? 


A. Elementary science on the third- 
and fourth-grade level calls for daily 
lessons. I will be giving a teacher and 
her class 128 lessons—roughly half of 
what she can cover. The lessons are 
aimed for the teacher and for the child. 
In the event that a teacher doesn’t 
feel strong in science, the lesson should 
be able to give her a few gleanings 
about the way she could involve her 
children in science. 

If she is very adept in science, then 
she need use only a couple of pro- 
grams a week or a month, depending 
on how she feels. They're grouped into 
units so she can pick something she is 
interested in or knows her children 
are interested in and use them in this 
way. If she chooses to use all for a 
week, and she is scientifically gifted 
and feels interested in this, she 
might want to make this the core of her 
whole third grade and have her read- 
ing and her social studies and her 
dramatic plays and all her language arts 
around it. 


very 


cente! 


Q. Is this, would you say, an attempt 
to establish some kind of standardized 
curriculum? 


A. I don’t think so. If a teacher de- 
cides to the science series, she 
doesn’t have to use it as a complete 
She can use it in many different 


use 


unit 
ways 

I can tell this: No textbooks 
are being suggested. Every individual 
school system is being asked to select 
textbook or textbooks. There 
are “trade” books being 
suggested. These are books that are 
pertinent to the daily lesson. Utilization 
in every case that I know of depends 
on the individual school. In America, 
I don’t think that we could do it any 
other way. We're too used to autonomy. 


you 


its own 


also many 


Q. Since these lessons are all going 
to be filmed anyway, why not have 
the teacher buy a batch of films and 
show them on a projector? 

A. Television, if used in a classroom 
on a screen, has a completely different 
aesthetic quality and has a completely 
different reaction in the student than 
a film seen on a large screen with a 
projector. Television has something that 
has been called “intimacy.” Film has 


a long view. Things you do in films 
are things that show a panorama, a 
great spectacular, a great vista of events 
taking place. Television is more con- 
cerned with close-ups, with a very good 
look at something you've probably never 
looked at before, with the immediate 
reaction taking place in the student 
as he responds to the teacher’s person- 
ality, logic, gradation, and questions. 


Q. In a live television show, you 
could come into the studio and say, 
“It’s raining today. All of which brings 
up the subject of what rain does to the 
plants and flowers,” and so on. How 
will this immediacy be affected by tape 
shows? 

A. I’ve been lucky so far as the Mid- 
west Project is concerned. I’ve man- 
aged to condition myself away from 
saying, “The weather this time of year 
is. . . .” Now there are, I find to my 
amazement, other ways of saying, “In 
the autumn the air is clear and crisp 
and cool and the leaves turn to gold.” 
And the children, because it is autumn, 
take it as being today. And yet you 
haven’t committed yourself to its being 
autumn in the very distant event that 
it’s shown in the spring, or in the 
winter. It hasn’t been so easy for other 
people who have been used to broad- 
casting live. Whenever you broadcast 
by tape you lose a very important 
thing. You lose the immediacy that 
television on a local level can give, 
just the here-and-nowness of it. 


Q. When you were televising live, 
you could give your young pupils some 
experiment to do, or have them take 
part in some contest. Can you still do 
this? 


A. This is the other thing we miss. 
You have a wonderful ability, when 
you're on live, to communicate quickly 
among hundreds and hundreds of boys 
and girls who have never met each 
other; when I can say, “Find out how 
you can wire Whiskers’ house. Send 
me a letter and show me the diagram.” 


Q. Whiskers, of course, being your 
rabbit. 

A. That’s right. The week after my 
announcement, we'd have a hundred 
beautiful drawings that my boys and 
girls in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
as well as New York sent, and they 
could share this. 

However, if you have been, let’s say, 
around enough, if you read the papers, 
if you have some good contacts in school 
systems, in many ways you can do 
the same thing. I taped a program in 
September in which I introduced to 
the boys and girls in the Midwest 
area a little girl who lives in River- 
head, Long Island, who grew the 
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largest pumpkin anybody has ever 
heard of. It’s 111 pounds, and six and 
a half feet in circumference. Now, she 
did this a year ago, but it doesn’t 
negate the fact that she did it. We 
will show the picture of Sandra’s pump- 
kin to the boys and girls in the Mid- 
west area. 


Q. Do you have any other animals 
for the program this year? 

A. I have a full-grown hamster whom 
we called “Hammy.” He has all the 
wild characteristics of any hamster— 
falling asleep flat on his back with 
his feet up in the air in the middle 
of a program or being very persnickety, 
not very cooperative. We have a couple 
of goldfish named Goldie and Goldie, 
who aren’t twins, but they just have 
twin names. We will also have a pup- 
pet from outer space named Wiki-Mo. 
He, of course, knows nothing about 
Earth and will ask many questions. We 
got his name from the first initials of 
each of the six states in the project. 


Q. Some teachers are afraid that tele- 
vision is going to take their jobs away. 
What do you say about this? 


A. This impression has unfortunately 
been caused by some wild claims that 
have been made by individuals and 
groups who have been dazzled by the 
possibilities of TV. All of us in educa- 
tion know that there is no replacement 
for the individual contact and the great 
understanding that’s developed between 
a student and his teacher. The guidance, 
the patience, the ability of a teacher to 
watch and help a child grow, to under- 
stand the home in background that 
leads to his behavior, are all a part of 
teaching. I think that some teachers are 
afraid that those of us in educational TV 
don’t understand it. And I think that if 
they watch a few programs, they'll real- 
ize that we do. I hope so. Yet I know 
it takes a while to communicate any 
idea. 


Q. When do these Midwest programs 
go on the air? 

A. Well, the whole series will go on 
the air in September, 1961. But demon- 
stration lessons go on January 30. 


Q. What effect do you think the Mid- 
west project will have on education in 
general? 


A. I hope it’s going to make boys 
and girls more excited about things that 
they're seeing on television. I hope it’s 
going to offer teachers something they've 
never had before: the opportunity to 
make use of a piece of work that had a 
great deal of time spent on it. I hope 
it’s going to open avenues of explora- 
tion to teachers and to students that 
might never have been opened before. 
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